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Aim - The study assessed the entrepreneurial behavior skills of 
smallholder potato farmers in Nakuru County, Kenya. 


Methodology - A structured questionnaire was used to collect data. 
Data were collected from a total of 267 respondents using 
multistage sampling techniques. The principal component analysis 
was used to check the reliability and construct variability of 
entrepreneurial behavior skills. An entrepreneurial behavior index 
was generated to measure the behavior skills of smallholder potato 
farmers. 


Findings - The results show that most smallholder potato farmers 
had a medium level of risk-taking ability, proactiveness behavior, 
innovativeness behavior, information-seeking behavior, 
cosmopoliteness behavior, and decision-making ability. The study 
concluded that this medium level of entrepreneurial behavior skills 
made smallholder potato farmers unable to perceive potato 
farming as a profitable and viable agribusiness venture. 


Originality - The study recommends that entrepreneurial training 
with practical demonstration and effective communication skills 
should be used as an approach to empower and promote the 
development of entrepreneurial behavior qualities 
smallholder potato farmers. 
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Introduction 


In the agriculture sector, entrepreneurial behavior is a psychological pathway and marketing strategy employed 
to improve sustainable growth and development of agribusiness performance (Kahan, 2013). Entrepreneurial 
behavior contributes to the personal development of an individual entrepreneurial farmer by making that person 
competent and innovative to thrive and survive in the farming business (Tamminana & Mishra, 2017). 
Entrepreneurial behavior is the critical driver for the economic growth and development of the potato industry 
in Kenya. Its potential is to improve growth, increase wealth and quality of life among smallholder farmers. 
Smallholder farmers are the critical agripreneurs for promoting economic growth and development since 
agriculture is the main contributor to the Kenyan economy (Gok, 2012). 


In Sub Saharan Africa, Kenya is the 5th most giant potato with an annual production of 1.4 million tons with 
a worth of Kenya Shillings 30 to 40 billion annually (KEPHIS, 2019). However, the potato has been identified 
as a suitable candidate for crop diversification in Kenya, providing a valuable source of income for subsistence 
farm households (Kaguongo et al., 2013). The potato industry contributes 1.9% to agricultural gross domestic 
product (Mwangi, 2010) and provides farm income for 3.8 million smallholder farmers in rural settings (Okello 
et al., 2016). Despite the importance of potato farming through the provision of employment opportunities and 
increased incomes for smallholder farmers in the rural areas of Kenya (MOALFT, 2016). However, it has been 
stated that potato farming characterizes by several constraints leading to declining production and yields at a 
rate of 11% per year in Kenya (Kaguongo et al., 2013). 


NPCK (2016) documented that the national average potato yield in Kenya is below 10t/ha against a potential 
of 40t/ha-50t/ha, mainly due to poor-quality seeds and crop farming. This poor performance could be 
attributed to the illiteracy of smallholder farmers in adopting new seed varieties and following good agricultural 
practices. The inability of adopting improved seed varieties can be linked directly to farmers’ poor 
entrepreneurial behavior skills such that these smallholder farmers are unwilling to take the risk of trying 
enhanced combinations and production techniques and making inappropriate production decisions by using 
their farmer saved seeds, which tend to increase pest and disease infestation resulting in low yields. Furthermore, 
past studies only focus on the poor performance of potato farming without linking it to entrepreneurial behavior 
skills. Therefore, there is little information on the entrepreneurial behavior skills of smallholder potato farmers 
in Kenya. The present study was undertaken to assess the entrepreneurial behavior of the smallholder potato 
farmers in Nakuru County. 


Literature Review 


Entrepreneurial behavior is simply a form of human behavior that involves identifying and exploiting business 
opportunities through the creation and development of new business ventures (Bhosale, Deshmukh, Godse, & 
Shelake, 2014). Giridhara (2013) operationalized entrepreneurial behavior as the extent of qualitative and 
innovative activities carried out by an entrepreneur in his enterprise to increase production. Konté, Ayuya, and 
Gathungu (2019) conceptualized entrepreneurial behavior as the attitude, aptitude, and ability of the potential 
entrepreneurial farmer to discover and exploit available opportunities to establish a new agribusiness venture 
in a particular environment. According to Kahan (2013), entrepreneurial behavior is an inborn attitude that 
compels entrepreneurial farmers to be more technically competent and innovative to thrive and survive in the 
business environment since farm enterprises are operated within a complex and dynamic environment. This 
entrepreneurial behavior is influenced by individual, situational, psychological, social, and experiential factors 
(Kumar, Sharma, & Yadav, 2013). This behavior drives an entrepreneurially oriented farmer to initiate, allocate, 
distribute and manage scarce economic resources to create and capture value to products and services within a 
dynamic agribusiness climate (Palma, 2009). In psychology, entrepreneurial behavior focuses on entrepreneurs’ 
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traits, i.e., achievement motivation, autonomy, self-confidence, self-motivation, risk-taking, proactiveness, 
innovativeness, decision-making, planning ability, coordinating ability, and information seeking. 


According to Abeyrathne and Jayawardena (2014), entrepreneurial behavior contributes to developing an 
individual entrepreneurial farmer and drives that farmer to make a maximum profit from farm enterprise 
activities. It also helps agribusiness firms get more significant gain and grow simultaneously if they adopt 
competitive strategies. It also makes the firms use scarce resources efficiently and effectively to achieve superior 
performance. Owners of Agribusiness firms take these opportunities to develop and supply excellent products 
that meet customers’ needs to create a competitive advantage (Omare, 2016). Entrepreneurial behavior creates 
an avenue for agribusiness to function well in an entrepreneurial environment. The entrepreneurial environment 
can positively or negatively influence the performance of agribusiness. Fayaz (2015) postulates that 
entrepreneurial skills influence successful smallholder farmers to perform better in the agribusiness 
environment, contributing to the economic growth and development of developing and developed economies. 
Entrepreneurial behavior can be considered smallholder farmers' ability to introduce new products to the 
matket by taking calculated risks searching for information and making effective decisions concerning those 
products. Most smallholder farmers display common personal characteristics i.e. innovativeness, decision- 
making, and leadership, risk-taking, coordinating, planning and organizing ability, and allocating scarce 
resources to make them perform very well in farm enterprise activities (Mubeena, Lakshmi, Prasad, & Sunitha, 
2017). A study conducted by Khalid, Maalu, Gathungu, and McCormick (2016) provides more insight into 
entrepreneurial behavior. The study found that achievement needs, legitimacy-seeking behavior, and risk-taking 
ability as the significant determinants of high performance of micro and small livestock-based enterprises in the 
North Eastern Region of Kenya. Wanole, Bande, Holkar, and Mardane (2018) postulate that innovativeness, 
farm decision-making achievement motivation, information-seeking behavior, leadership ability, 
cosmopoliteness, and risk-taking ability of farmers play a significant role in increasing agricultural farms 
performance of micro and small banana-based enterprises in Uganda. 


Rituraj, Borua, Deka, and Borah (2015) stated that most vegetable growers had a medium level of risk-taking 
ability, followed by high and low in the Jorhat District of Assam. Mubeena et al. (2017) found that rural women 
have a medium level of risk-taking ability followed by low and high. The main reason was that these women 
had a low socio-economic profile. They thought that taking risks would lead to low economic gain making them 
unable to introduce a transformation or change unless others tried and use them. Konteé et al. (2019) explained 
that smallholder farmers are proactive in searching for active information and available opportunity in the 
agribusiness environment. Porchezhiyan, Devi, and Mathialagan (2014) also stated that information-seeking 
behavior had a positive and significant association with education, social participation, annual income, 
landholding, livestock possession, milk production, extension participation, knowledge of farm enterprise, and 
attitude towards dairy farming. The study employed the usage of social media platforms and mobile applications 
to access the information on potato farming from both formal and informal sources. 


Dimension of Entrepreneurial Behavior 

Entrepreneurial behavior consists of seven to thirteen elements: Achievement motivation, autonomy, 
innovativeness, proactiveness, and cosmopoliteness behavior, decision-making ability, and locus of control, 
information-seeking behavior, risk-taking propensity and self-efficacy, self-confidence, coordinating, and 
planning capacity. These components are perceived differently by researchers (Mudiwa, 2018). This study is 
limited to six significant elements, which are mostly use in entrepreneurship studies. Those dimensions include 
risk-taking, proactiveness, innovativeness, information-seeking behavior, cosmopoliteness, and decision- 
making ability behavior. 
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Risk-taking ability 

The ability to take calculated risk is used to describe the trade-off between accepting a higher chance to gain 
higher profits (Jelle, 2016). These risks include psychological risk, production risk, marketing, and financial risk. 
In most agriculture fields, the main risks that affect farmers are production and marketing risks. Mubeena et 
al. (2017) cited that rural women had a medium level of risk-taking ability followed by low and high. The main 
reason was that these women had a low socio-economic profile. They thought that taking risks would lead to 
low economic gain making them unable to take risks to introduce a transformation or change unless others 
tried and use them. This study used risk-taking behavior is as a pathway to provide a competitive advantage and 
increase the performance of potato farms. The risk-taking components used in the study were on the application 
of new seed varieties and new potato production techniques. 


Proactiveness behavior 

Proactive behavior is a term used to describe the ability to take initiattves by anticipating and pursuing new 
opportunities and participating in emerging markets Vora, Vora, and Polley (2012). Okangi (2019) noted that a 
business firm that follows the proactive approach in the market continuously seeks to bring improvements in 
its operations by acquiring entrepreneurial knowledge. It drives firms to become market leaders because of their 
early responsiveness to market signals. An entrepreneurial farmer looks for more agribusiness opportunities 
and seizes them while seeking relevant information to introduce new products and services ahead of his 
competitors. The study used identification and exploitation of new market opportunities ahead of competitors 
and tried new production techniques before other potato growers as proactiveness behavior. 


Innovativeness behavior 

Innovativeness is considered the ability of potential smallholder farmers to introduce new products and services 
in a perfectly competitive farm market. An innovative farmer search and exploit agribusiness opportunities to 
bring out new farm products to satisfy customers in the market place (Jelle, 2016). Innovative smallholder 
farmers have creative spirits and willingness to introduce new products and services in a competitive 
environment. They are resource people, and valuable assets recognize by the business community. 
Innovativeness behavior can influence entrepreneurial farmers to create a competitive advantage leading to the 
high performance of potato farms. Innovative farmers have creative spirits and a willingness to introduce new 
products and services in a competitive environment. Mubeena et al. (2017) observed that the majority (69.16%) 
of the respondents had a medium level of innovativeness behavior followed by low (18.34%) and high (12.50%). 
The possible reason is that members avoided making a change since they were not prepared to make an effort 
in introducing new products in the market because of their low educational and economic status. In this study, 
trying locally available materials to control weeds, pests, and diseases were used as the innovative behavior of 
potato growers. 


Information-seeking behavior 

This is the personal attitude and behavior of an individual farmer to search for reliable information outside the 
farm enterprise environment to gain a competitive advantage and increase farm performance. Mariammal and 
Seethalakshmi (2017) postulated that the majority (77.33%) of the women dairy farmers had a medium level of 
information-seeking behavior accompanied by low (11.67%) and high (11%) levels of information-seeking 
behavior. The trend might be that the farmers were educated, had access to extension agency contact, training, 
and farming experience motivated them to contact extension scientists, extension personnel, and progressive 
farmers in their farming community to get dairy-related information to make the profitable enterprise 
agribusiness. The study employed the usage of social media platforms and mobile applications to access the 
information on potato farming from both formal and informal sources. 
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Cosmopoliteness behavior 

Cosmopoliteness is one of the aspects of entrepreneurial behavior that motivates an individual smallholder 
farmer to look for information outside the farm environment to create competitiveness and improve farm 
performance. Cosmopoliteness behavior drives entrepreneurs to join social groups within or outside their 
farming community. Porchezhiyan, Devi, and Mathialagan (2016) stated that most (80%) dairy farmers had a 
high level of cosmopoliteness, followed by medium (10.8%) and low (9.2%) cosmopoliteness behavior in the 
Northern District of Tamil Nadu. This might be due to their better economic condition, personal interest, and 
active participation in extension activities. In this current study, seeking information outside the farming 
community, agricultural workshops, and fields would make smallholder potato farmers gain more knowledge 
on potato farm management. 


Decision-making ability 

An entrepreneurial farmer can select the best choice among the alternative and available options concerning 
farm enterprise activities to build and maintain a sustainable competitive advantage through an effective 
decision-making process. A study conducted by Rituraj et al. (2015) reported that most of the vegetable growers 
had moderate (68.34%) decision-making ability followed by poor (17.5%) and sound (14.16%) decision-making 
ability in the Jorhat District of Assam. The reason for having moderate decision-making ability was good 
education level, medium family size, small land holding, and high annual family income of vegetable growers. 
The study used decision-making ability as a crucial tool to build and maintain a competitive advantage and 
enhance the performance of small-scale potato enterprises in Nakuru County, Kenya. Growing certified seed 
potatoes and observing good agricultural practices were used as decision-making ability behavior of smallholder 
potato growers. 


Materials and Methods 


Nakuru County is one of the counties in Kenya which shares a border with eight counties and has eleven sub- 
counties (GOK, 2018). The study was conducted in Nakuru County because it is regarded as the second-largest 
producer of potatoes in Kenya. A multistage sampling technique was used to sample 267 smallholder potato 
farmers. In the first stage, purposive sampling was employed to select Nakuru County due to its high potato 
farming activities in Kenya. Simple random sampling was used to determine three wards: Elburgon, Molo, and 
Turi in the second stage, where proportionate sampling was used to sample from each ward according to the 
proportion of potatoes produced and marketed in the third stage. Systematic sampling was used in the final 
stage, where every 25" potato farmer on the list was picked as the respondent. The target population for the 
study was smallholder potato farmers who produced potatoes under five acres. 

According to the agriculture officer, there are about 6,678 potato growers in Molo Sub-County, Nakuru, Kenya. 
The population formula proposed by Yamane (1967) was used to compute for sample size as follows: 


N 
nn 0) 
1+N (e) 

Where: n=samplesize, N= total population, and e= marginal error (6%) 

A well semi-structured questionnaire was used to elicit information from the respondents on a face-to-face 
basis with the help of trained enumerators. Data was collected on the socio-economic characteristics, 
entrepreneurial behavior skills of smallholder potato farmers. These behavior skills used in the study were risk- 
taking ability, proactiveness, innovativeness, information-seeking behavior, cosmopoliteness, and decision- 
making ability. The behavior skills were measured on 5 points Likert scales ranging from strongly agree to 
disagree strongly. The data were analyzed using the Statistical Package for Social Sciences (SPSS) version 26. 
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Descriptive statistics such as mean and standard deviation were computed for the Likert statements. Factor 
analysis was carried out to check the validity of the entrepreneurial behavior skills using the principal component 
analysis method with a Varimax rotation method in extracting skills. A total of six factors were being rotated. 
The Eigenvalues of six factors greater than one were also retained and accepted to represent the entrepreneurial 
behavior skills of smallholder potato farmers. Bartlett’s sphericity, Cronbach alpha, and Kaiser-Meyer-Olkin 
(KMO) tests were carried out to detect the fitness of the entrepreneurial dimensions. Before finding the 
categories of entrepreneurial behavior skills, the principal component analysis was used to check the validity 
and reliability of estimated construct variables. The results from Bartlett’s sphericity were (x?= 1957.45, DF= 
190, p = 0.00) indicating that the behavior skills were suitable and fit for analysis. Cronbach alpha has a 
coefficient of 0.848 which means that the data was reliable for the study while Kaiser-Meyer-Olkin (KMO) was 
0.810, indicating that the sampling was adequate for principal component analysis (Dendup, Gyeltshen, Penjor, 
& Dorji, 2017). 


Factor Analysis 

Factor Analysis is a statistical technique concerned with reducing observable variables in terms of a small 
number of latent factors, thus reducing a large number of variables to a smaller number of variables Field (, 
2009). Guilford (1967) postulates that factor analysis has been developed to analyze the relationship among 
several measurable entities such as intelligence, behavior, and attitude. It attempts to identify underlying factors 
that explain the pattern of correlations within a set of observed variables. It is mainly used in data reduction to 
place a small number of factors that explain most of the variances observed in a much large number of manifest 
variables (Dillon & Goldstein, 1984). According to Shrestha (2021), factor analysis is based on the assumption 
that all variables correlate to some degree and should be measured at the ordinal level. 


Cronbach Alpha 


The current study employs Cronbach alpha to examine the reliability of the questionnaire. It is used under the 
assumption that multiple items are measuring the same underlying construct. It is a measure of internal 
consistency between zero and one (0 and 1) where a value more than 0.7 is considered acceptable in social 
science research. It is expressed as 


nr 
= 2 
D l+r(n-1) ( ) 


Where n represents the number of items and r is the mean correlation between the items. 


Kaiser-Meyer-Olkin (KMO) 
KMO test measures the suitability of data for factor analysis. This test measures sampling adequacy for each 
variable in the model and the complete model. The formula is given by: 


2 
> @) 
DR + LY; 


i#j ix] 


KMO, = 


Where Rj is the correlation matrix, and Ujis the partial covariance matrix. KMO value varies from 0 to 1. The 
KMO values between 0.8 to 1 indicate that the sampling is adequate, values between 0.7 to 0.79 are tolerable, 
and values between 0.6 and 0.69 are mediocre. Values less than 0.5 indicate the sampling is not sufficient and 
remedial action should be taken. 
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Factor Extraction 

It encompasses determining the least number of factors that can best represent the interrelationships among a 
set of variables. The study used principal component analysis. In this study, Kaiser’s criterion (eigenvalue) was 
used to decide the number of factors to retain in the factor analysis. The eigenvalue is a ratio between the 
common variance and the specific variance explained by a particular factor extracted. Pallant (2007) and Verma 
(2012) observed that the eigenvalue of a factor represents the amount of the total variance explained by that 
factor. Remarkable factors were having an eigenvalue more significant than one is retained in the analysis. 
Guttman (1954) and Kaiser (1970) considered eigenvalue more than one is substantial, and it indicates that 
more common variance that unique is explained by that factor. 


The entrepreneurial behavior index was used to measure the entrepreneurial behavior of the respondents Rituraj 
et al. (2015). The formula is specified as: 


EB- Obtained score by respondents . 


100 (4) 
Actual total score 


Where EBI = Entrepreneurial Behavior Index. Based on this index, the respondents were classified into three 
categories as given by: 


Table 1: Description of measurement of entrepreneurial behavior skills 


Category Range 
Low (X — SD) 

Medium (X + SD) 
High (Ž + SD) 


Pearson’s coefficient of correlation 


The study used Pearson’s coefficient technique to determine the relationship between socio-economic 
characteristics and entrepreneurial behavior skills. The formula is given by 


n9 -9,29 (5) 
PEx -E "Ly -Ey 


where r = correlation coefficient, x = a score of independent variables, y =a score of dependent variables and 


T= 


n =the number of observations. 
Results and Discussion 


Descriptive Statistics 


The socio-economic characteristics used in the present study were gender, age, marital status, education level, 
household size, annual income, and farming experience in potato farming. 


Table 2: Socio-economic characteristics (n = 267 ) 


Personal profile Category Frequency Percent 
Head of household Self 187 70 
Spouse 78 29.2 
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Others 2 0.7 
Gender Female 139 52.1 
Male 128 47.9 
Marital status Single 43 16.1 
Married 197 73.8 
Divorced 7 2.6 
Widowed 16 6 
Separated 4 1.5 
Age Young (below 35 years) 88 33 
Middle (36-55 years) 123 46 
Old (above 55 years) 56 21 
Level of education Informal 11 4.1 
Primary 148 55.4 
Secondary 89 33.3 
Tertiary 19 TA 
Household size Small (1-5) 194 toed 
Medium (6-10) 71 26.6 
Large (11-15) 2 0.7 
Type of land ownership Self-owned 99 37.1 
Family 64 24 
Rented 72 27 
Self-owned & family 1 0.4 
Self-owned & rented 14 5.2 
Family & rented 11 4.1 
Self-owned, family & rented 6 Aid 
Total land size Micro (below 1 acre) 82 30.7 
Small (1.1-5 acres) 164 61.4 
Medium (above 5 acres) 21 7.9 
Annual income (KSH) Low (below 100,000) 171 64.0 
Medium (101,000-500,000) 91 34.0 
High (above 500,000) 5 2.0 
Farming experience Low (1-5 years) 124 46.4 
Medium (6-10 years) 63 23.6 
High (11 years & above) 80 30 
Scale of production Micro farming (below 1 acre) 172 64.4 
Small farming (1.1-5acres) 90 33.7 
Medium farming (above 5 acres) 5 1.9 


Source: Field data (2019) 


Table 2 indicates that 70% of the potato farmers used for the study were heads of farm households. This means 
that potato farming activities may increase since the farmers would make effective decisions regarding land 
usage. It was revealed that 51.7% of the respondents were females. This indicates that female potato farmers 
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participate more in potato farming than male potato farmers in Molo Sub-County. According to Taty et al. 
(2016), males participate more in potato farming activities in the Mauche ward of Nakuru County than females. 


About 73.8% of these potato farmers were married and staying together with their partners. This means that 
married couples would make production decisions together and would aid in farming. The finding is consistent 
with Ondiba and Matsui (2019), who posit that more than half of entrepreneurs in Kakamega County were 
married, only a few were single and divorced. A similar result was found by (Giridhara 2013; Ram, Singh, 
Chaudhary, & Jayarani, 2016). 


It was observed that 46% of the potato farmers belonged to the middle age group (36 to 55 years). This indicates 
that the majority of the potato farmers were middle-aged farmers with low farming experience. Kumar et al. 
(2013) observed that most of the farmers were middle-aged with ages between 35-55 years, followed by old age 
above 55 years and youths below 35. 


Moreover, 55.4% of the smallholder potato farmers interviewed in the study had a primary level of basic 
education. It means that most respondents had formal education before venturing into potato farming. Taty et 
al. (2016) also cited that most of the potato farmers in Mache Ward had primary education followed by 
secondary, no formal education and tertiary education. 


The results in Table 2 reveal that about 72.7% of the potato farmers had a small household size below five 
members. This showed that most of the potato farmers had a small farm household size, and means that an 
increase in household size would serve as a source of labor in potato farming activities. Gurjar, Gour, Dwivedi, 
and Badodiya (2017) observed that most of the potato farmers had a medium family size, followed by small 
family size and large family size in the Morar district Madhya Pradesh. It can be deduced that 37.1% of the 
potato farmers owned their farmland with title deed. The results show that most of the lands were owned by 
the smallholder potato farmers themselves. This means that farmers can increase the use of these lands for 
potato farming activities. 


About 61.4% of the potato farmers possessed small land sizes ranging from 1.1 acres to 5 acres. This shows 
that most of the potato farmers possessed and used small farmland in the study area. The results confirm Rituraj 
et al. (2015) findings that the majority of vegetable farmers owned small farmland followed by semi-medium 
farmland size, marginal farmland, and large farmland size in the Jorhat district of Assam. 


Sixty-four percent of potato farmers earned farm income below KSH 100,000.00 (911.99 United States Dollars) 
annually from farming activities. This means that most respondents were not making a profit from farming due 
to their production scale and high production cost. Bhosale et al. (2014) cited that dairy farmers earned medium 
annual income in dairy farming. 


The results from Table 2 further shows that about 46.4% of the potato farmers had low experience in potato 
farming below five years. This low farming experience in potato enterprises could be attributed to the scale of 
production. It may make a potato farmer not take risks, be innovative, seek more information, and make an 
informed decision concerning potato farming activities. The findings of this study agree with Kumar (2016) 
stated that more than half of smallholder farmers had low experience accompanied by medium experience and 
high farming experience. 


About 64.8% of smallholder potato farmers cultivated potatoes in less than an acre of farmland. The study 
observed that most of the potato farmers incur a high cost of potato production since they farm on small 
farmlands. These make smallholder potato farmers have diseconomies of scale in potato production. The 
findings agree with the research conducted by Taiy et al. (2016), which observed that most potato farmers 
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in Mauche Ward of Nakuru County. 


Factor Analysis 

Table 3: Eigenvalues and total variance explained by entrepreneurial behavior skills 

p Initial Eigenvalues Extraction Sums of Squared Rotation Sums of Squared 
5 Loadings Loadings 

§ Total % of Cumulative Total % of Cumulative Total % of Cumulative 
a Variance % Variance % Variance % 
ó 

1 539 26.96 26.96 5.392 26.960 26.960 2.959 14.794 14.794 
2 218 10.90 37.86 2.180 10.900 37.860 2.778 13.890 28.684 
3 173 863 46.49 1.726 8.631 46.491 2.574 12.868 41.552 
4 149 747 53.96 1.493 7.465 53.956 1.655 8.274 49.826 
5 1.08 5.40 59.36 1.080 5.401 59.357 1.632 8.161 57.987 
6 1.01 5.06 64.41 1.011 5.057 64.414 1.285 6.427 64.414 
7 0.96 4.81 69.22 

8 0.82 4.10 73.32 

9 078 3.87 77.19 

10 0.66 3.30 80.49 

11 0.59 2.97 83.47 

12 0.55 2.74 86.21 

13 0.50 2.52 88.72 

14 0.46 2.32 91.04 

15 0.38 1.87 92.92 

16 0.33 1.66 94.58 

17 0.33 1.63 96.20 

18 0.30 1.51 97.71 

19 0.25 1.27 98.97 

20 0.21 1.03 100.00 


Extraction Method: Varimax rotation 
Source: Field data (2019) 


Table 3 demonstrates the eigenvalues, and total variance explained in the factor analysis. The present used 
principal component analysis as the extraction method of factor analysis. Twenty components were identified 
within the dataset before the extraction, after extraction, and Varimax rotation six distinct linear components 
within the dataset whose eigenvalue greater than one were retained, accounting for 64.14% of the total variance. 
The results indicate that 64.14% common variance shared by the 20 entrepreneurial behavior variables can be 
accounted for by six factors. This reflects the KMO value of 0.810, which can be considered good and indicates 
that factor analysis is used for the entrepreneurial behavior variables. This initial solution suggests that the final 
solution will extract not more than six factors. The first component has explained 14.79% of total variance with 
an eigenvalue of 5.39. The second component has explained 13.89% variance with eigenvalue 2.18 while the 
third component has 12.86% variance with eigenvalue 1.73, followed by the fourth component of 8.27% 
variance with eigenvalue 1.49. The fifth component explained variance of 8.16% with eigenvalue 1.08, and the 
sixth component explained variance 6.43% with eigenvalue 1.01. 
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Figure 1: Scree plot for entrepreneurial behavior skills 
Source: Field data (2019) 


In Figure 1, the graphic is plotted with eigenvalues on the y axis against the twenty entrepreneurial behavior 
components on the x-axis. The initial factors extracted are significant factors with higher eigenvalues followed 
by smaller factors. The scree plot is used to determine the number of factors to retain in the analysis. The graph 
shows six factors for which the eigenvalue is more significant than one and accounts for most of the total 


variability in the data. 


Table 4: Factor analysis on entrepreneurial behavior skills 


Dimensions Factor loadings Uniqueness AIC Alpha KMO 
Risk-taking 0.271 0.668 0.228 0.849 0.742 
RkS2 0.543 0.394 0.214 0.838 0.785 
RkS3 0.430 0.482 0.220 0.843 0.759 
RkS4 0.214 0.829 0.231 0.851 0.787 
Proactiveness 0.621 0.392 0.211 0.836 0.820 
PrS2 0.681 0.355 0.208 0.833 0.842 
PrS3 0.550 0.488 0.214 0.838 0.861 
PrS4 0.499 0.548 0.217 0.840 0.856 
Innovativeness 0.541 0.397 0.215 0.839 0.809 
InS2 0.512 0.482 0.217 0.840 0.806 
InS3 0.272 0.777 0.227 0.848 0.774 
Information-seeking 0.597 0.289 0.213 0.837 0.771 
IsS2 0.242 0.748 0.229 0.850 0.751 
IsS3 0.498 0.299 0.219 0.842 0.701 
Cosmopoliteness 0.614 0.358 0.212 0.836 0.851 
CoS2 0.532 0.394 0.216 0.840 0.837 
CoS3 0.345 0.488 0.226 0.847 0.780 
Decision-making 0.583 0.439 0.213 0.837 0.843 
DmSs2 0.662 0.324 0.209 0.834 0.859 
DmSs3 0.353 0.63 0.225 0.846 0.797 
Test scale 0.218 0.848 0.810 


Note: AIC: Average Inter — items Covariance, KMO: Kaiser — Meyer — Olkin 


Source: Field data (2019) 


Table 4 provides information on factor analysis for the six different entrepreneurial behavior dimensions. The 
factor loadings for each dimension were very good. Literature postulates that the value of uniqueness more 
than 0.60 is considered as high, and it also means that the factors did not well explain those variables. 
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Entrepreneurial behavior dimensions such as risk-taking 1 and 4, innovativeness 2, information-seeking 
behavior 4, and decision-making ability 3 were not well explained by their respective factors. Therefore, they 
were removed before further analysis. The overall test scale for average inter-items covariance was 0.218, which 
means that there are positive but weak correlations between each item. It is so because every item correlates 
with each other in a low stream. The total Cronbach alpha, which is the reliability coefficient, was 0.848 for 20 
individual dimensions. It means that the data was reliable for the study. The Kaiser-Meyer-Olkin (KMO) for 
the entrepreneurial behavior dimension was 0.810, indicating that the sampling was adequate for principal 
component analysis. Dendup et al. (2017) argue that KMO between 0.80 and 0.90 is well perfect for modeling. 


Entrepreneurial Behavior Index 


Entrepreneurial Behavior Index was used to describe the three different behavior skills of smallholder potato 
farmers in Nakuru County, Kenya. 


Table 5: Distribution of entrepreneurial behavior skills County (n = 267 ) 


Attributes Categories Score range Mean S.D. Frequency Percent 
Risk-taking ability Low Below 11 15.04 3.79 50 18.7 
Medium 11-19 153 57.3 
High Above 19 64 24 
Proactiveness behavior Low Below 8 12.84 4.47 58 21.7 
Medium 8-17 166 62.2 
High Above 17 43 16.1 
Innovativeness behavior Low Below 3 6.23 2.85 63 23.6 
Medium 3-9 155 58.1 
High Above 9 49 18.4 
Information-seeking behavior Low Below 5 8.55 3.6 74 27.7 
Medium 5-12 168 62.9 
High Above 12 25 9.4 
Cosmopoliteness behavior Low Below 5 8.86 4.25 79 29.6 
Medium 5- 13 133 49.8 
High Above 13 55 20.6 
Decision-making ability Low Below 7 10.68 3.42 54 20.2 
Medium 7-14 178 66.7 
High Above 14 39 13.1 


Source: Field data (2019) 


The results in Table 5 show that the majority (57.3%) of potato farmers were medium risk-takers, 24% were 
high risk-takers, and 18.70% were low risk-takers. This implies that potato farmers take risks in trying new seed 
varieties and new production techniques. The possible reason is that most of the respondents have basic primary 
education and belonged to the middle age group. The results concur with Rituraj et al. (2015) and Ram et al. 
(2016), who pointed out that most vegetable farmers had medium risk-taking behavior followed by high risk- 
taking behavior and low risk-taking in the Jorhat District of Assam and India. 


Smallholder potato farmers possessed (62.2%) medium proactiveness behavior. Some growers had 21.7% 
representing low proactiveness behavior, and 16.1% had high proactiveness behavior. This implies that most 
of the potato farmers failed to identify market opportunities ahead of other farmers and failed to look for where 
to market potatoes before engaging in potato farming. The possible reason is that most of the farmers were 
females who feared to search for untapped market opportunities due to their basic education level. The result 
contends with Hajong (2014), who established that the majority of smallholder farmers possessed very low 
proactiveness, low proactiveness behavior, medium, high, and very high proactiveness behavior in India. 
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More than half (58.1%) of smallholder potato farmers had medium innovativeness behavior accompanied by 
low 23.6% and 18.4% high innovativeness behavior. The results show that most farmers were not innovative 
in using locally available materials to control weeds, pests, and diseases. These contributed to the high pests and 
diseases on their potato farms and resulted in the production of one potato variety. The low innovativeness 
behavior can be attributed to the low farming experience and size of potato farms. The result contrasts with 
Mariammal and Seethalakshmi (2017), who found that most dairy women farmers had high innovativeness 
followed by medium and low innovativeness behavior in Tamil Nadu. 


Most (62.9%) of the smallholder potato farmers had medium information-seeking behavior, 27.7% had high 
and 9.4% low information-seeking behavior. The results found that smallholder potato farmers access 
information on potato farming through social media platforms. This is so because most of the respondents had 
a basic education level and understands the communication purposes in potato farming. The findings are similar 
to Rituraj et al. (2015), who discovered that most smallholder farmers had medium information-seeking 
behavior followed by high information-seeking and low information-seeking behavior in the Jorhat district of 
Assam. 


Most smallholder potato farmers had medium (49.8%) cosmopoliteness behavior followed by low (29.6%) and 
high (20.6%) level of cosmopoliteness. The low cosmopoliteness means that farmers did not seek information 
outside the farming community to improve potato farming. Furthermore, they failed to attend agricultural 
shows, conferences, and field days outside their communities to gain more knowledge on potato farming 
management. This could be due to the age differences of the respondents since most of the smallholder farmers 
were middle-aged farmers. The findings are consistent with Mariammal and Seethalakshmi's (2017) studies, 
which indicated that dairy farmers had a medium level of cosmopoliteness, low and high cosmopoliteness 
behavior in Tamil Nadu. 


About 66.7% of smallholder potato farmers possessed a medium level of decision-making ability. This is 
followed by low decision-making ability with 20.2% and high decision-making ability 13.1%. It can be deduced 
that most of the farmers did not make appropriate decisions on growing certified seeds. Although some potato 
farmers followed good agricultural practices, they feared to insure their potato farming in natural disasters. The 
possible reason is most of the respondents were females and landowners, so they did not consult their husbands 
regarding what to cultivate on the farmland. The findings conform to Rituraj et al. (2015), who indicated that 
most vegetable producers possessed moderate decision-making ability followed by good decision-making and 
low decision-making ability in the Jorhat district of Assam. 
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Figure 2: Overall entrepreneurial behavior skills of smallholder potato farmers in Nakuru County 
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The study shows that 62.5% of smallholder potato farmers had medium behavior, followed by low (20.3%) and 
high entrepreneurial behavior (17.2%). This medium level of overall entrepreneurial behavior could be 
attributed to poor personal profile since most of them had primary education, were females at the same time 
married, and had age groups ranging from 36-55 years. Besides, most potato farmers had less than five years’ 
experience in potato farming. The findings conform to Porchezhiyan et al. (2014), who found that women 
farmers in dairy production had a medium level of entrepreneurial behavior followed by low and high 
entrepreneurial behavior. The finding is similar to Mariammal and Seethalakshmi (2017) and Wanole et al. 
(2018), who established that most dairy farmers and banana growers possessed medium, poor, and good 
entrepreneurial behavior. 


Relationship between entrepreneurial behavior skills and socio-economic 


characteristics 

Correlation analysis was used to determine the relationship between risk-taking ability, proactiveness behavior, 
innovativeness behavior, information-seeking behavior, cosmopoliteness behavior and decision-making ability, 
and head of farm household, gender, marital status, age, education level, household size, type of land ownership, 
total farm size, annual income, and farming experience. 


Table 6: Correlation coefficient between entrepreneurial behavior and socio-economic characteristics (n = 267 ) 


S/no Independent variables r value 
1. Head of the farm household 0.052 

2 Gender -0.127* 
3 Marital status -0.120 
4. Age 0.027 
5. Education level -0.132* 
6 Household size -0.120 
7 Type of land ownership 0.009 
8. Total land size 0.034 
9. Annual income -0.237** 
10. Farming experience -0.030 
11. Scale of production -0.149* 


Note: * and ** Correlation coefficient is statistically significant at the 0.05 and 0.01 level (2-tailed). 
Source: Field data (2019) 


The results from Table 6 reveal that gender was negatively and significantly correlated with entrepreneurial 
behavior at a 1% significance level. It has been observed that most of the respondents were female potato 
farmers. The possible reason for their negative attitude towards entrepreneurial behavior could be attributed to 
their more responsibility in taking care of the family since they were married. These made them not seek 
production information from extension officers, participate in farmer group activities, and attending agricultural 
shows and trips outside their farming community. 


The education level of smallholder potato farmers was found to have a negative and significant correlation with 
entrepreneurial behavior skills at a 5% significance level. This means that most of the farmers had a basic level 
of education. The poor educational background prevents farmers from taking risks and making appropriate 
production decisions to adopt new, improved seeds,s leading to increased potato productivity. The findings 
disagree with Bhosale et al. (2014), who found that education level positively correlates with dairy farmers’ 
entrepreneurial behavior. 
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Annual income negatively and significantly correlated with entrepreneurial behavior of smallholder potato 
farmers at a 5% significance level. The result shows that smallholder potato farmers earned low farm income 
from potato farming. The main reason is that smallholder farmers did not get their main source of income from 
potato farming; they tend to allocate a small portion of their farmlands for potato production. The findings are 
not in line with (Bhosale et al., 2014) and Rakesh, Singh, and Sangwan (2017), who stated that annual income 
positively correlates with dairy farmers' entrepreneurial behavior. 


The production scale negatively correlated with the entrepreneurial behavior of smallholder potato farmers at 
a 1% significance level. It can be observed from the data that farmers cultivate potatoes on small land and were 
not willing to take risks in expanding the scale of production due to their poor farming experience. Chouhan 
(2015) cited that the area under tomato crop has shown a significant positive relationship with the 
entrepreneurial behavior of the tomato growers. 


Conclusion and Recommendations 

The study concluded that most smallholder potato farmers possessed a medium level of risk-taking ability, 
proactiveness, innovativeness, information-seeking behavior, cosmopoliteness, and decision-making ability due 
to their poor education levels, gender differences, low annual farm incomes, poor farming experiences, and low 
scale of potato production. The study recommends that smallholder farmers be provided with adult education 
on modern agricultural practices and technologies to increase their chance of adoption tendency leading to high 
potato productivity and profitability. Also, smallholder potato farmers need to be supported with technical skills 
and capital to expand potato farming enterprises. Furthermore, smallholder potato farmers need to increase 
production scale through the allocation of more farmlands leading to high annual farm income. The study 
suggests that entrepreneurial training with practical demonstration and effective communication skills should 
be used to empower and promote the development of entrepreneurial behavior qualities among smallholder 
potato farmers. 
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Introduction 


In light of challenging economic circumstances, any establishment's sustainable growth relies on workers! 
increased performance. Employee performance (EP) is the successful and reliable execution of the duty in a 
demanding environment using the stipulated period's tools. EP is linked to the activities carried out to achieve 
organizations’ goals and objectives (Motowidlo, Lievens, & Ghosh, 2018). The organization’s creation is 
primarily focused on the EP as it affects efficiency (Chikazhe, Makanyeza, & Kakava, 2020), and lack of required 
productivity affects the organization’s sustainability (Anyakoha, 2019). EP is critical because it generates optimal 
organizational efficiency (Abdirahman, 2018). Increased level of dedication serves as the driving force behind 
EP. When evaluating the impact of organizational commitment (OC), several studies reinforce the belief that 
OC inspires workers to perform to the highest efficiency standards (Berberoglu, 2015). 


The importance of the results of the study cannot be devalued. First, this study's findings would allow 
companies to build practical human capital management approaches to improve their corporations' overall 
value. Next, the results of this study will encourage decision-makers to create tailored strategies and initiatives 
that will positively inspire the development and survival of organizations around the world. Third, the research's 
results could be used by controlling bodies such as the Bank of Ghana and other financial bodies to advance 
their regulatory structure further. Finally, the research provides more modernized scientific data to current 
human resource management literature in Ghana concerning OC and EP. This is of immense value to the 
academic field, as it serves as reference material for students and scholars who may wish to do further 
exploration on the current topic. 


Several antecedents of employee performance have been examined and investigated by prior studies. For 
example, leadership practices (Le & Tran, 2020); motivation (Ackah, 2014); training and development 
(Ampomah, 2016; Boadu, Dwomo-Fokuo, Boakye, & Kwaning, 2014); leaders’ behavior (Obuobisa-Darko, 
2019) and communication (Otoo, 2016). However, very little has been done on variables such as employee 
engagement (EE), work environment (WE), and OC in the Ghanaian context. This research was conducted to 
aid fill this gap. Studies on EP, OC, job satisfaction (JS), EE, and WE are abundant. The conclusions are, 
however, inconsistent. For, e.g., (Cesário & Chambel, 2017) researched EP, OC, and EE in Portugal. As a 
result, there was a positive correlation between EP and OC and between EE and EP. Eliyana and Ma’arif (2019) 
have discussed the relationships between EP, JS, and OC in Indonesia. It was reported that there was a strong 
association between JS and EP. There was, however, a negative correlation between OC and EP. Abdirahman 
(2018) examined the influence of JS and OC on EP in Malaysia. The findings indicated a positive relationship 
between JS and EP and amid OC and EP. In the public sector of Ghana, Amoako-Asiedu and Obuobisa-Darko 
(2017) examined the interrelationship between EE and EP. A significant linkage between EE and EP was 
obtained from the findings. Ahakwa, Yang, Agba Tackie, Afotey Odai, and Dartey (2021) delved into the 
relationship between WE and OC among MMDAs employees in Ghana. From the finding, there was a 
significant positive connection between the two variables. The studies as mentioned above, among others, are 
deficient in scope as most human resource management studies related to OC and EP in Ghana are more 
associated with organizations operating in the primary and industrial sectors, to the detriment of those operating 
in the service field, to the best of our knowledge. By focusing on only accredited banking organizations in 
Ghana, this study contributively fills that gap. The research adds in the following ways to the current body of 
literature: 


First, most previous studies studied the relations between OC, EE, WE, JS, and EP using partial least squares 
focused on structural equation modeling (SEM). Most studies, however, neglect the Weighted PLS-SEM 
(WPLS-SEM). WPLS-SEM uses weighed correlations and weighted regression results to estimate the PLS path 
model (Becker & Ismail, 2016). The WPLS-SEM permits investigators to specify a weighting vector that 
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determines the importance of each observation's results. This study employed WPLS-SEM and compared the 
result with the original PLS-SEM. This study also used the current method of assessing the model's predictive 
relevance, “the PLSpredict” proposed by (Hair et al., 2020; Shmueli et al., 2019), which is not common in 
existing studies. 


Second, numerous studies of OC, EE, WE, JS, and EP have been done. However, only a small number of those 
studies considered the issue of common method bias (CMB). According to Kock (2015), a probable cause of 
CMB is the implicit social desirability allied with answering questions in a questionnaire in a particular way, 
again causing the indicators to share a certain amount of common variation. To help address CMB's issue, the 
researchers provided appropriate reliability evidence, factor structures, and convergent and discriminant validity 
as suggested by (Conway & Lance, 2010). A full collinearity assessment approach proposed by Kock (2015) was 
also employed to deal with CMB's issue. 


Third, numerous studies of OC, EE, WE, JS, and EP have been done. However, only a small number of those 
studies considered either mediation or moderation in their analysis model. To the best of our knowledge, this 
is the first study to report on this study’s variables in moderated-mediated interaction in the Ghanaian context 
upon an extant review of the literature. Therefore, this research aims to fill the gap by creating an integrative 
model that considers many variables and mechanisms relevant to EP, a moderated-mediated model. 


Last, most existing studies end up using a small sample size for their analysis when using PLS-SEM. According 
to Fornell and Bookstein (1982), when models contain several constructions and a wide number of objects, 
PLS-SEM proposes better solutions with small sample sizes. Hair Jr, Hult, Ringle, and Sarstedt (2016) suggest 
that “some researchers have wrongly and misleadingly used these features to produce studies with exceedingly 
small sample sizes, even when the population is large and accessible without much effort.” Unlike other studies, 
this research used a larger sample size of seven hundred (700) for the study’s analysis. Such a larger sample size 
provides more accurate mean values and gives a smaller margin of error. Wamba et al. (2017) indicated that “a 
greater number of prior studies on sample size requirements in PLS-SEM unnoticed the fact that the process 
also proves valuable for evaluating large data quantities.” 


The contributions mentioned above are novel since they are deficient in OC and EP studies undertaken in the 
Ghanaian context. The study is eventually unique since the investigators themselves carried it out; the study's 
hypothesis and intent are clearly defined; the techniques used are fully detailed; the findings are properly 
represented, and the policy implications are properly explained. The rest of the report is organized as follows: 
the "Review of Related Literature" section presents the literature promoting the subject under study. At the 
same time, the "Method" part reflects the study technique. Empirical findings of the analysis are summarized 
in the "Empirical Results" section, while discussions, practical implications, and conclusions are the final section 
of the research. 


Review of Related Literature 


Employee Engagement 

EE is an important term in an organization, which has gained substantial interest in scholarly study. Saks (2019) 
referred to the EE as the degree that one is conscientious and involved in his/her work roles. Also, “EE is 
perceived as a good and satisfactory behavior associated with work that is marked by three components: vigor, 
interest and devotion” (Rothmann, 2017). “An engaged employee is projected to experience traits such as 
socially, psychologically and cognitively” (W. Kim, Khan, Wood, & Mahmood, 2016). Kang and Sung (2017) 
described EE as "the degree of participation, communication, intimacy and impact of an employee with a 
specific brand, the involvement of an employee with a brand, irrespective of the medium where they make the 
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decisions." Furthermore, (Hanaysha, 2016a) conceived of EE as the productive, interpersonal, emotional 
conduct of work, motivating workers to mentally, cognitively, and physically express and plan for their duties. 


To obtain valuable market success results for various organizations, the EE, according to Rothmann (2017), is 
extremely significant. The authors have shown that it is important for companies to involve their workers, as 
EE establishments have a greater degree of customer satisfaction and commitment, extra efficient, and 
profitable than those with less EE (Rothmann, 2017). Hanaysha (2016a) has recommended cultivating EE's 
idea as retrenchment reduces workets' motivation and devotion to their establishments. Therefore, low amounts 
of dedication have a detrimental impact on the OC and retaining of workers. Jiony, Tanakinjal, Gom, and 
Siganul (2015) suggested that a well-performing company is dependent on its ability to maintain a safe, engaged 
and dedicated workforce through interaction. 


Organizational Commitment 

It is undoubtedly very required for all establishments to cultivate OC since personnel is the key foundation of 
sustained achievement and efficiency. “OC is described as an emotional attitude that binds personnel to an 
establishment in a way that decreases turnover intention” (Ahakwa, Yang, Agba Tackie, et al., 2021). Lee, 
Ashford, Walsh, and Mowday (1992) proposed the most generally accepted definition for OC as “the level to 
which a person's participation in his organization.” The authors added that loyalty is demonstrated by an 
employee's ability to labor successfully in an establishment and the desire to sustain the relationship devoid of 
attempting to turn to another (Lee et al., 1992). Organizations with greatly committed personnel, since it’s 
widely agreed that OC might lead to countless organizational results; reduced turnover, greater motivation level, 
enriched citizenship conduct, and continuous organizational support (Ahakwa, Yang, Agba Tackie, et al., 2021). 
“The commitment of workers is a sign of greater devotion and improved efficiency” (Porter, Steers, Mowday, 
& Boulian, 1974). Committed personnel often work assiduously to fulfill objectives of establishment and appear 
to positively consent to their values (C. S. Cheah, Chong, Yeo, & Pee, 2016). Many positive behavioral outcomes 
can be correlated with OC of employees, such as greater retention of workers, motivation, efficiency, quality of 
work, and willingness to make sacrifices to enhance the reputation and performance of organizations (Somers, 
1995). OC is a crucial element in assessing organizations! effectiveness, which increases employee morale and 
EE (Hayat, Azeem, Nawaz, Humayon, & Ahmed, 2019; Hendri, 2019; Yousef, 2017). OC often has a clear 
correlation with the actions and performance of employees. If an employee has an OC, there will be fewer 
chances for absence and turnover (R. Ahmad, Islam, & Saleem, 2019; Igbaria & Greenhaus, 1992; Joe-Akunne 
& Ezeh, 2019; Karunarathne & Wickramasekara, 2020). Therefore, it is crucial to regularly review employees’ 
commitment to resolving any problems that may occur and ensure that workers maintain a good attitude to 
work, which is indispensable to overall organizational success. 


Work Environment 

The WE is a significant element that influences the JS and OC of employees to the organization. The WE refers 
to the surrounding of an establishment where employees do their work. “The WE is linked to the atmosphere 
of a specific company in which its workers conduct their duties” (Danish, Ramzan, & Ahmad, 2013). 
Undoubtedly, since their needs are likely to be fulfilled, a facilitative and healthy work atmosphere will attract 
employees. To succeed, companies should design their WE to enhance employees' dedication and motivation 
that eventually contribute to promising results. A good WE include all the essentials of a job, such as the 
amenities to perform responsibilities, a relaxed workspace, protection, and no noise. Hanaysha (2016a) found 
that, relative to those who feel insecure, workers who feel relaxed with their WE are likely to work more 
efficiently and enjoy the working process. Managers should also strengthen the elements of the WE to make 
certain of the well-being of their workforces. Past research demonstrates that WE can be measured in many 
respects. Ahakwa, Yang, Agba Tackie, et al. (2021) indicated that “the WE involves elements such as 
participation; group cohesion; provision for supervisors; role direction; self-sufficiency; clarity; creativity, 
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physical well-being, and management power.” Also, Ahakwa, Yang, Agba Tackie, et al. (2021) defined a range 
of dimensions for assessing the WE, including: "job challenge, job autonomy, leader concern, and support, 
leader work facilitation, working group cooperation, workgroup spirit, position uncertainty, fairness and reward 
system equity. Therefore, the WE may be evaluated in terms of any factor that influences the actions of an 
employee in his or her organization. 


Employee Job Satisfaction 

JS is the wonderful psychological state arising from the enjoyment of a person's own work experience (Liu, 
Aungsuroch, & Yunibhand, 2016). It could also be perceived as workers' mindset towards their employers, the 
environment of corporate, social, and physical work, and the benefits received (Yousef, 2017). JS implies how 
a member of the organization feels about work (Qureshi & Hamid, 2017). Such emotions may be positive or 
negative; more positive feelings indicate JS's degree is high. JS also defines a worker's optimistic feelings about 
the workplace. Judge and Locke (1993) showed a strong correlation between the features of the work and 
people's desires. There is also a consensus among scholars that Maslow's theory of needs clarifies this 
association between work characteristics and human needs. Stajkovic and Luthans (1998) suggested that JS has 
three components; first, JS refers to an employee's emotional reaction to WE. Second, JS may be calculated by 
estimating how well results fulfill requirements. Last, JS can be assessed by many behaviors relevant to work. 
The success management framework often stresses JS employees (N. Ahmad, Iqbal, Javed, & Hamad, 2014). 
JS is to build optimistic feelings among employees regarding jobs Robbin and Judge's (2008). Greater JS 
produces more optimistic thoughts about their jobs in the minds of workers. Badran and Youssef-Morgan 
(2015) found out that JS induces optimistic emotional feelings arising from job appraisal. 


Employee Performance 

Performance is defined as the product of trained employees in some particular circumstances (Obicci, 2015). 
EP is the product or degree of an employee as a whole's progress in executing the task over a given amount of 
time relative to other things, such as the quality of work, objective, or standards that have been previously 
defined and collectively decided upon (Obicci, 2015). Vrinda and Jacob (2015) observed a dispute between the 
personal life and performance of workers. Dahie, Takow, Nur, and Osman (2016) examined that performance 
effectively is the product of work with a fair corporate responsibility without interrupting any regulations and 
organizational objectives. Darma and Supriyanto (2017) say that EP results from perfection and everyone's 
quantity in directing his/her job obligations. 


Hypotheses Development and Conceptual Framework 


Employee Engagement and Organizational Commitment 

Previous findings have uncovered that EE has a significant positive influence on OC (Hanaysha, 2016a; Imam 
& Shafique, 2014; Nazir & Islam, 2017). Engaged workers make greater attempts to work assiduously, are highly 
likely to drive further than their necessary and anticipated number of work assignments (Lockwood, 2007). 
Also, engaged workers tend to find their working conditions and workplace principles positively impact their 
physical and psychological security at work (Agyemang & Ofei, 2013). Schaufeli (2013) previous research has 
indicated that EE influences the degree of OC. 


H1: Employee engagement positively influences organizational commitment. 


Employee Engagement and Employee performance 


Past studies have made known that EE has a significant positive influence on EP (Anitha, 2014; Ayub & Islam, 
2018; Sendawula, Kimuli, Bananuka, & Muganga, 2018). However, Kuruppuge and Gregar (2017) identified a 
negative relationship between EE and EP. The level of loyalty strongly influences the degree of EP that an 
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individual has to his company and its beliefs (Sendawula et al., 2018). A dedicated worker is mindful of the 
corporate setting and partners with peers to enhance job efficiency for the organization's benefit (Anindita & 
Seda, 2018). EE is regarded as capacity, interest, participation, effectiveness, vigor, motivation, excitement, and 
a positive state (Men, O’Neil, & Ewing, 2020). Truss, Shantz, Soane, Alfes, and Delbridge (2013), revealed that 
“committed workers have a healthy mindset and a work-based state of mind marked by vigor, commitment, 
and interest, making staff mentally present at work, reducing their tendency to make mistakes and errors related 
to work.” Employees who are engaged are more prepared to know new things, according to (Sugianingrat et 
al., 2019). This demonstrates that engaged employees are able to put their ideas into motion and, as a result, 
reach high levels of success at work (Sugianinerat et al., 2019). Kruse (2012) examined 28 research studies by 
various scholars and discovered a connection between EE and operation, revenue, pricing, safety, productivity, 
earnings, and overall profitability. Monica and Krishnaveni (2018), who expressed that engaged workers 
frequently portray a strong positive emotional bond with their job and are frequently more active, efficient, 
stronger, happier, and less likely to abandon their employer, all support the correlation between EE and EP. 
This result is also in line with Dhir and Shukla (2018), who performed a meta-analysis and discovered that EE 
is linked to higher performance, consumer retention, and therefore customer loyalty. Employees who are 
engaged outperform their discontented colleagues (Shuck, Reio Jr, & Rocco, 2011). 


H2: Employee engagement positively influences employee performance. 


Work Environment and Organizational Commitment 

A variety of studies have found that the WE has had a major positive impact on OC (Ahakwa, Yang, Tackie, 
Odai, & Dartey, 2021; Hanaysha, 2016a; Khuong & Le Vu, 2014). Pitaloka and Sofia (2014) establish a positive 
impact on JS and OC in a conducive WE. Haggins (2011) established that WE played an important role in 
persuading OC. By Giffords (2009), one of the key contributors to OC is the WE. According to Rayton (2006), 
a safe working atmosphere, clear connectivity, and an adequate workload are deciding factors in an employee's 
OC. If this aspect is lacking, people no longer feel at ease; they only come to work and work when their thoughts 
are elsewhere; they have no compelling excuse to remain and survive in the organization. Employees who work 
in a pleasant environment feel more committed, according to (Zainudin, Rashid, Murugeesan, Che Zainal, & 
Malek, 2019). Also, a comfortable WE will lead to increased employee commitment (Nwachukwu, Ezeh, 
Ogochukwu, Nkechinyere, & Dumle, 2019). Among bankers, Karacsony (2019) discovered a negative 
connection between employee envitonment stressors and organizational engagement. According to Hanaysha 
(2016a), the WE has a significant impact on OC. According to Hanaysha (2016a), the workplace atmosphere 
tailored to the workforce demonstrates commitment on the part of the company. 


H3: Work environment positively influences organizational commitment. 


Work Environment and employee performance 

Past studies have shown that WE have a significant positive effect on EP (Badrianto & Ekhsan, 2020; Imran, 
Fatima, Zaheer, Yousaf, & Batool, 2012; Nguyen, Dang, & Nguyen, 2015; Rorong, 2016). According to E. M. 
Putri, Ekowati, Supriyanto, and Mukaffi (2019), WE are among the variables that impact EP. The study 
conducted by E. M. Putri et al. (2019) indicated that the agency's WE could positively and significantly affect 
EP. According to Rorong (2016), the office atmosphere's practical décor and design eventually helped enhance 
workers' experiences and necessitate improved efficiency. Previous researchers stated that the physical working 
environment helped to deter employees! ability to connect with their work roles and influence their behavior 
(Al-Omari & Okasheh, 2017). A study had shown that a conducive physical working environment could reduce 
absenteeism and enhance employee performance (Chandrasekar, 2011). Thus, to retain employee performance, 
the organization had to improve the physical working environment. Nematchoua, Ricciardi, Orosa, Asadi, and 
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Choudhary (2019), revealed that a suitable workplace temperature energizes an office occupier to work at the 
employee’s best. 


H4: Work environment positively influences employee performance. 


Organizational commitment and employee performance 

The OC and EP relationship is confirmed by historical research. Hidayah and Tobing (2018) clarify that OC 
affects EP. The findings suggest that OC types, such as continuous, normative, and affective, are related to 
employee job efficiency. Susanty and Miradipta (2013) reveal the effect of OC on EP. The results showed that 
OC forecasts EP separately and jointly. The studies carried out on university teachers have concluded that OC 
has a favorable association with EP. The OC and EP are being studied by Suliman and Iles (2000) in three 
industrial units. This research has demonstrated that organizational participation is a three-dimensional 
phenomenon and has a beneficial association with job efficiency. 


Another research indicates that OC has a favorable association with work efficiency. Dixit and Bhati (2012) 
observed that employee motivation is an essential concern because it can forecast EP, absenteeism, and other 
activities. Employees with a high level of organizational responsibility are more efficient and profitable, which 
benefits the organization as a whole (Paramita, Lumbanraja, & Absah, 2020). OC has a significant and 
consttuctive association with performance. According to Ramli (2019) organizational commitment is an 
antecedent that can function to determine job performance. According to (Paramita et al., 2020), OC is linked 
to EP. According to Singh (2019), OC has a favorable relationship with overall job results. Barrick, Stewart, 
and Piotrowski (2002) discussed and identified a constructive association and a precise effect between OC and 
EP. Fu and Deshpande (2014) discovered that OC has an important and beneficial impact on EP. Similarly, 
Jamal (2011) demonstrates that OC has a direct impact on employee success. 


H5: Organizational commitment positively influence employee performance. 


The link between Job Satisfaction and employee performance 

Chaudhry, Jariko, Mushtaque, Mahesar, and Ghani (2017) suggested that satisfaction and EP are correlated to 
one another, and the outcome of work efficiency is satisfaction. Platis, Reklitis, and Zimeras (2015) analyzed 
employee satisfaction and efficiency and identified that work satisfaction provides workers with feedback for 
improved performance. Better worker efficiency is the degree of employee satisfaction (Shah & Jumani, 2015). 
The significant EP metrics at the recruiting level were studied by (Muntazeri & Indrayanto, 2018). They 
concluded the degree of JS and motivation influences the employee's productivity. The low level of JS negatively 
impacts employee motivation and sequentially affects the accomplishment of corporate goals and results 
(NATH & Agrawal, 2015) 


H6: Job satisfaction positively impacts employee performance. 


The mediation role of organizational commitment 

Previous studies have linked EE and OC (Anindita & Seda, 2018; Hanaysha, 2016a; Khalid & Khalid, 2015; W. 
H. Putri & Setianan, 2019) and WE to OC (Badrianto & Ekhsan, 2020; Imran et al., 2012; Nguyen et al., 2015; 
Rorong, 2016). Also, OC is a critical factor in influencing EP, resulting in high organizational performance. 
Cesario and Chambel (2017) have linked OC and EP and found a significant link between the two variables. 
Yuniarti and Prasetyaningtyas (2020), through OC, there is a positive connection between EE and EP. This is 
because dedicated workers feel positive feelings that extend their thought, allowing them to become more 
attentive and immersed in their job. Building on these, the present study theorizes that EE and WE can be 
associated with higher OC levels, resulting in a higher level of EP. 
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H7: Organizational commitment mediates the connection between employee engagement and employee 
performance. 


H8: Organizational commitment mediates the link between work environment and employee performance. 


The Moderating Role of Job Satisfaction 

Employees search for jobs and pursue organizations with unique goals and expectations (i.e., money, comfort, 
personal growth, learning, etc.). Employees tend to be happy with their performance as reality meets 
expectations. Satisfaction thereby encompasses employee behaviors linked to jobs (Chaudhary, Bidlan, & 
Darolia, 2015). A widely theorized EP measure is the level of JS (Al-Ali, Ameen, Isaac, Khalifa, & Shibami, 
2019; Inuwa, 2016). EE was linked with high OC (Hanaysha, 2016b) and JS (Abraham, 2012; Thakur, 2014; 
Vorina, Simonič, & Vlasova, 2017). Also, WE have been significantly linked with OC (Abdullah & Ramay, 
2012; Ahakwa, Yang, Tackie, Odai, et al., 2021; Hanaysha, 2016a; Khuong & Le Vu, 2014; Vanaki & 
Vagharseyyedin, 2009) and job satisfaction (Agbozo, Owusu, Hoedoafia, & Atakorah, 2017; Raziq & 
Maulabakhsh, 2015) OC exerted a significant EP (Syauta, Troena, & Margono Setiawan, 2012). (Pohler & 
Schmidt, 2016) also linked commitment and satisfaction. The link between OC and JS has been widely 
acknowledged (Eslami & Gharakhani, 2012; Kirk-Brown & Van Dijk, 2016; Rusu, 2013). In this view, we 
contend that JS can strengthen these associations, such that higher levels of JS would strengthen the effect of 
WE and EE on OC, thus increases EP. 


H9: Job satisfaction moderates the association amid employee engagement and organizational commitment. 
H10: Job satisfaction moderates the nexus amid work environment and organizational commitment. 


H11: Organizational commitment will mediate the relationship between employee engagement and employee 
performance, and the association will be stronger when job satisfaction is high. 


H12: Organizational commitment will mediate the link between work environment and employee performance, 
and the association will be stronger when job satisfaction is high. 


The Conceptual Framework 
Based on the literature reviewed, the conceptual framework for this study is presented below. 


Employee 
Engagement 
Work 
Environment 


Employee 
Performance 


Organizational 
Commitment 


—> Direct Relationship 


Jo e Wo m > Moderating Relationship 
Satisfaction 


Figure 1: The Conceptual Framework 
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Methods 


Research Design 

A research design is a collection of procedures and techniques used to capture and analyze the measurements 
of factors recognized in a research problem (Ahakwa, Yang, Tackie, & Bankole, 2021). To evaluate classification 
features, quantify numbers, and construct a predictive pattern to test hypotheses and explain results, the 
research used quantitative approaches. 


Target Population 

The population is defined as a category of the research object, has one or more common characteristics, and is 
the subject of interest to the investigator. Employees and supervisors from Ghana Commercial Banks (GCB), 
Ecobank Ghana (EBG), Zenith Bank of Ghana, and Agricultural Development Bank (ADB) in the Greater 
Accra Metropolis were used as the study’s population. 


Research sampling and sample size. 

The sampling applies to an approach to choosing a part of the sample population that will represent the whole 
study population. This research followed a simple random sampling technique where every employee was given 
an equal opportunity to answer the questions asked. The sample size used for the analysis was seven hundred 
(700), all of whom were employees from the Greater Accra Metropolis banking sector. 


Data instrument and collection 

To achieve the objectives of the study, the researcher gathered information from the study population. The 
research used the questionnaire as a medium to request information from the population. The questionnaire 
included questions related to the participants’ demographic characteristics. There were questions in the second 
part of the questionnaire that helped examine the variables to be evaluated. Participants were called upon to 
rate the items based on the 5-point Likert with the scaling pole ranging from strongly disagree (1) to strongly 
agree (5). Seven hundred and twenty (720) online questionnaires were sent to respondents through various 
digital platforms. Seven hundred (700) were deemed fit and accurate, then used for discussion. 


Measurement of Variables 

OC was measured with eight items adapted from (Allen & Meyer, 1996), and EP was measured with six items 
taken from (Cropanzano, Rupp, & Byrne, 2003; Lutwama, 2011). Also, EE and WE were measured with four 
items, each adapted from (Hanaysha, 2016). Last, JS was also measured with four items adapted from (Clack 
2020). All the items were measured on a scale of 1 to 5. Table 1 reveals the items used for each variable. 


Table 1: Measurement of Variables 


Constructs Indicator Measurement Items 
Employee EE1 I feel energetic to do my job at this organization. 
Engagement EE2 I find the work that I do full of meaning and purpose. 
EE3 I am enthusiastic about my job. 
EE4 I can proceed to work for a very long period at a time. 
Work Environment WE1 My work environment is beautiful and visually attractive. 
WE2 There is sufficient space amid my nearest co-worker and me. 
WE3 I am satisfied with the space allocated for me to do my work. 
WE4 My work environment is quiet. 
Job Satisfaction JS1 Iam rewarded for my dedication and commitment toward work. 

JS2 My opinions are heard and valued by your superior(s) 
JS3 My team provide support at work whenever I needed it 
JS4 I do not struggle to get information to make better decisions at work 
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Employee EP1 I managed to plan my work so that it’s done on time. 

Performance EP2 I kept looking for new challenges in my job 
EP3 I took on extra responsibilities. 
EP4 I took on challenging work tasks when available. 
EP5 I actively participated in work meetings. 
EP6 I focused on the positive aspects of a work situation instead of on the 

negative aspects. 
Organizational OC1 I would be very happy to spend the rest of my career in this organization. 

Commitment OC2 I do not feel a strong sense of belonging to this organization. 
OC3 It would be very hard for me to leave my job at this organization. 
OC4 I am proud to tell others that I am part of this institution 
OC5 I am willing to put in high effort to help this institution be successful. 
OC6 This organization deserves my loyalty. 
OC7 For me, this is one of the best institutions for which to work. 
OC8 I would feel guilty if I left this organization now 

Data Analysis 


The research involved exploratory and confirmatory studies in confirming the validity of the model. SPSS 
version 26.0 was used to process descriptive statistics to measure the demographic profile of the samples. Partial 
Least Squares (PLS) analysis using SmartPLS 3.0 software was used to evaluate the research model. The 
measurement model was tested for validity and reliability of the constructs using both the PLS-SEM algorithm 
and WPLS-SEM algorithm. The structural model was then analyzed in conjunction with the two-stage analytical 
procedures suggested for SEM (Hair Jr et al., 2016). We used both PLS-SEM and WPLS-SEM to looked at the 
R’, path coefficient (8), and corresponding t-statistics through the 5000 resample bootstrapping process 
suggested by Hair Jr et al. (2016). They also recommended that researchers report on predictive significance 
(Q?) and effect sizes (f) together with the basic measures. We also looked at assessing the prediction error 
degree using PLSpredict as recommended by (Shmueli et al., 2019). 


Empirical Results 
Table 2: Age*Gender cross-tabulation 


Gender Total 
Male Female 
Age 15-24 Counts 10 187 197 
% within Age 5.08% 94.92% 100% 
% within Gender 16.95% 29.17% 46.12% 
25-34 Counts 27 284 311 
% within Age 8.68% 91.32% 100% 
% within Gender 45.76% 44.31% 90.07% 
35-54 Counts 22 170 192 
% within Age 11.46% 88.54% 100% 
% within Gender 37.29% 26.52% 63.81% 
Total Counts 59 641 700 
% within Age 8.43% 91.57% 100% 
% within Gender 100% 100% 100% 


Table 2 reveals that for each age distribution, more females responded to the questionnaire than males. For 
each group, 15-24, 187 females representing 94.92% answered the items compared to 10 males representing 
5.08%. Also, age group 25-34 had 284 (91.32%) females and 27 (8.68%) males responding to this study's items. 
Last, 35-54 age groups had 170 (88.54%) females and 59 (8.43%) males responding to this study's items. Overall, 
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females representing 91.57% (641), and males representing 8.43% (59). This indicates that more females 
responded to the items than males. The finding, therefore, reveals that more females than males dominate the 
banking sector of Ghana. Hence researchers’ decided to apply weight to each observation to have an accurate 
representative sample. 

Table 3: Post-stratification weights of IndexMundi 


Age Gender Sample Proportion of Population Proportion of Weight 

(n) samples (PS) (N) population (PP) (PP/PS) 
15-24 male 10 0.014285714 2717481 0.175050016 12.254 
15-24 female 187 0.267142857 2752601 0.177312316 0.664 
25-34 male 27 0.038571429 2841782 0.183057024 4.746 
25-34 female 284 0.405714286 2186345 0.140836211 0.347 
35-54 male 22 0.031428571 2034203 0.131035789 4.169 
35-54 female 170 0.242857143 2991614 0.192708644 0.794 
Total 700 15524026 


Table 4: SPSS syntax 

IF (age = 1 AND gender = 1) weight = 12.254. 
IF (age = 1 AND gender = 2) weight = 0.664. 
IF (age = 2 AND gender = 1) weight = 4.746. 
IF (age = 2 AND gender = 2) weight = 0.347. 
IF (age = 3 AND gender = 1) weight = 4.169. 
IF (age = 3 AND gender = 2) weight = 0.794. 
EXE. 


Age and gender distribution of the population of IndexMundi on the Ghana Demographics Profile 
(www.indexmundi.com) was collected to compute each observation's sampling weight. We first separately used 
the populations of the age group and gender parted by the population to measure the proportion of the 
population. Next, we used each group sample separated by the sample's sum to produce 'Sample Proportion.’ 
Finally, we obtained the 'Weight' group findings on the 'Population Proportion' being split by the 'Sample 
Proportion.' Table 3 compares the age and gender survey and demographic distributions. Next, using the values 
described in Table3, we produced a weighting variable. For example, Table 4 uses the values described in Table 
3 to display the syntax commands for producing the weighting variable. In the syntax, the collections of 
observations whose sampling weights requisite adjustment are identified by age and gender, while weight defines 
the weighting variable. 


Table 5 displays the reflective measurement model for both PLS-SEM and WPLS-SEM for internal consistency 
reliability, convergent, and discriminant validity. The indicator loadings, average variance extracted (AVE), 
composite reliability (CR), and Cronbach alpha (CA) values of the latent constructs were extracted after 
performing the confirmatory factor analysis on all the constructs. In both PLS-SEM and WPLS-SEM models, 
the indicator loadings were above 0.6 as recommended by (Chin, Peterson, & Brown, 2008). The indicator 
loadings for both PLS-SEM and WPLS-SEM ranged from 0.616-0.953 and 0.638-0.960, respectively. The 
Cronbach alpha for WPLS-SEM ranged from 0.773-0.939, and for PLS-SEM ranged from 0.763-0.963; thus, 
both PLS-SEM and WPLS-SEM met the suggested threshold of above 0.7 (Hair Jr et al., 2016). Moreover, we 
test for the CR of all the constructs, and the value ranged from 0.796-0.948, exceeding the suggested figure of 
0.7 or greater (Hair Jr et al., 2016), with OC bearing the highest value in the WPLS-SEM. In the PLS-SEM 
model, CR ranged from 0.846-0.969, exceeding the suggested figure of 0.7 or greater (Hair Jr et al., 2016), with 
OC bearing the highest value. 
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Table 5: Construct Reliability and Validity 
Model Constructs Indicators Indicator Loading Cronbach Composite AVE 
(20.60) Alpha (20.70) Reliability(20.70) (20.50) 
PLS-SEM EE EE1 0.821 0.763 0.846 0.581 
EE2 0.743 
EE3 0.792 
EE4 0.685 
EP EP1 0.773 0.896 0.917 0.650 
EP2 0.862 
EP3 0.858 
EP4 0.766 
EP5 0.801 
EP6 0.770 
JS JS1 0.750 0.883 0.920 0.744 
JS2 0.910 
JS3 0.870 
JS4 0.911 
OC OC1 0.827 0.963 0.969 0.798 
OC2 0.893 
OC3 0.914 
OC4 0.953 
OC5 0.949 
OC6 0.752 
OC7 0.951 
OC8 0.889 
WE WE1 0.848 0.782 0.854 0.599 
WE2 0.718 
WE3 0.883 
WE4 0.616 
WPLS-SEM EE EE1 0.834 0.789 0.859 0.561 
EE2 0.708 
EE3 0.723 
EE4 0.852 
EP EP1 0.638 0.836 0.873 0.536 
EP2 0.806 
EP3 0.835 
EP4 0.690 
EP5 0.700 
EP6 0.706 
JS JS1 0.666 0.869 0.909 0.717 
JS2 0.925 
JS3 0.844 
JS4 0.926 
OC OC1 0.778 0.939 0.948 0.660 
OC2 0.820 
OC3 0.860 
OC4 0.882 
OC5 0.878 
OC6 0.895 
OC7 0.905 
OC8 0.820 
WE WE1 0.820 0.773 0.796 0.504 
WE2 0.960 
WE3 0.849 
WE4 0.892 


Note: EE=Employee Engagement; JS=Job Satisfaction; WE=Work Environment; OC=Organizational Commitment; WE=Work Environment. 
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All the constructs in both PLS-SEM and WPLS-SEM met the AVE's minimum required value of 0.5, as 
suggested by (Hair Jr et al., 2016). AVE’s values for EE, EP, JS, OC and WE are 0.561, 0.536, 0.717, 0.660 and 
0.504 respectively in the WPLS-SEM model. Likewise for PLS-SEM model, AVE’s figures for EE, EP, JS, OC 
and WE are 0.581, 0.650, 0.744, 0.798 and 0.599 respectively. Having met the above minimum threshold 
requirements proposed by (Hair Jr et al., 2016) and (Chin et al., 2008) for the internal consistency and reliability 
checks, we can conclude that the model is accurate enough for the analysis in both WPLS-SEM and PLS-SEM. 


Table 6: Collinearity Value Assessed by Outer VIF 


Constructs PLS-SEM WPLS-SEM 

Indicators VIF Values Indicators VIF Values 

EE EE1 1.567 EE1 1.476 

EE2 1.421 EE2 1.365 

EE3 1.710 EE3 1.236 

EE4 1.544 EE4 1.160 

EP1 2.541 EP1 2.272 

EP2 2.978 EP2 2.127 

EP3 2.722 EP3 2.017 

EP EP4 1.598 EP4 3.069 

EP5 3.058 EP5 2.909 

EP6 2.570 EP6 2.005 

JS1 1.581 jst 1.297 

JS2 2.693 JS2 1.258 

JS JS3 2.308 JS3 1.966 

JS4 3.254 JS4 2.347 

OC1 3.165 OC1 2.374 

OC2 3.161 OC2 2.824 

OC3 1.662 OC3 3.109 

OC OC4 2.211 OC4 1.358 

OC5 1.365 OC5 2.159 

OC6 2.535 OC6 1.681 

OC7 3.214 OC7 2.983 

OC8 2.368 OC8 2.969 

WE1 2.111 WE1 1.735 

WE WE2 1.647 WE2 1.328 

WE3 1.850 WE3 1.578 

WE4 1.258 WE4 1.261 


Note: EE=Employee Engagement; JS=Job Satisfaction; WE=Work Environment; OC=Organizational Commitment; 
WE=Work Environment. 


Table 7: Collinearity Value Assessed by VIF (Inner Values) 


Variables PLS-SEM WPLS-SEM 
EP OC EE OC 
EE 1.527 1.437 1.785 1.258 
Js 1.771 1.413 1.319 1.520 
OC 1.967 = 1.876 = 
WE 1.326 1.210 1.258 1.321 


Tables 6 and 7 present the VIFs (outer values and inner values) assessments of the various constructs’ 
collinearity values. To better understand collinearity in the statistical model, Dormann et al. (2013) state that it 
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is used to estimate the linkage amid a dependent variable and a group of independent (predictor) variables. 
Grewal, Cote, and Baumgartner (2004) argue that the collinearity problem among variables may occur just by 
chance, especially when the sample size used for the analysis is low. However, perfect collinearity can arise if 
all the variables used in the study are of the same linear qualities (Dormann et al., 2013). According to J. H. 
Kim (2019), if the VIF figures are more than 5, there is a collinearity problem in the model. However, if the 
VIF figures are lower than 5, then the model is free from the problem of collinearity. Our VIF assessment for 
both PLS-SEM and WPLS-SEM revealed values less than five (5), suggesting no collinearity problems in the 
model (Tackie et al., 2020). 


Also, the occurrence of a VIF greater than 3.3 is proposed as an indication of pathological collinearity and 
indicates that the model may be contaminated by common method bias. Therefore, if all VIFs resulting from a 
full collinearity test are equal to or lower than 3.3, the model can be considered free from common method 
bias (Kock, 2015). Hence our VIFs (outer and inner values) in both PLS-SEM and WPLS-SEM as presented in 
Tables 6 and 7 suggest that our model is free from CMB. 


Table 8: Fornell-Larcker Discriminant Validity 


Latent Variables PLS-SEM WPLS-SEM 
EE EP JS OC WE EE EP JS OC WE 
EE 0.762 0.700 
EP 0.546 0.806 0.519 0.732 
JS 0.495 0.551 0.863 0.512 0.524 0.847 
OC 0.471 0.549 0.673 0.893 0.522 0.574 0.622 0.812 
WE 0.334 0.388 0.316 0.368 0.774 0.372 0.381 0.352 0.472 0.710 


To weigh the discriminant validity, which represents the degree to which the measures are not replicating some 
other variables, low correlations between the measure of interest and other constructs’ measures are indicated. 
Table 8 shows that each constructs AVE square root (diagonal values) is greater than its corresponding 
correlation coefficients, suggesting sufficient discriminant validity (Fornell & Larcker, 1981) in the PLS-SEM 
and WPLS-SEM. 


Table 9: Heterotrait-Monotrait Ratio (HTMT) for Discriminant Validity 


Latent Variables PLS-SEM WEES aE 
EE EP JS OC WE EE EP JS OC WE 
EE 
EP 0.625 0.639 
Js 0.567 0.557 0.599 0.522 
OC 0.519 0.552 0.722 0.595 0.598 0.674 
WE 0.379 0.441 0.310 0.384 0.493 0.530 0.420 0.570 


We also used the Heterotrait-Monotrait (HTMT) criterion to measure discriminant validity. Compared with 
Fornell-Larcker’s Criterion, the HTMT gives a more rigorous outcome. (Henseler, Ringle, & Sarstedt, 2015) 
debunked Fornell-Larcker Criterion because the researchers believed that it is not reliable enough to distinguish 
lack of discriminant validity in ordinary research. Therefore, a multitrait-multimethod matrix analysis tool; thus, 
the HTMT ratio of correlations is considered more reliable. Table 9 gives the values for the discriminant validity 
measured using the Henseler et al. (2015) alternative approach. According to (Kline, 2011) when the HTMT 
value is larger than the threshold figure of 0.85, there is a problem with discriminant validity. However, as 
presented in Table 9, the discriminant figures for all the constructs (EE, WE, JS, OC, and EP) were below the 
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HTMT threshold value of 0.85 in the PLS-“SEM and WPLS-SEM. Therefore, using the Heterotrait- Monotrait 
criterion, our analysis is free from discriminant validity problems (Kline, 2011) in PLS-SEM and WPLS-SEM. 


Assessment of the Structural Model 


0.690 = 
oss _ © 2700 0.706 


ance 


JS*EE 


IS*WE 


Figure 2: The Structural Model (PLS-SEM) 
Table 10: Hypotheses testing (Direct Relationship) 


Model Hypotheses Path Co-efficient (8) t-value p-value Decision 
PLS-SEM H1: EE > OC 0.148 4.170 0.000" Supported 
H2: EE — EP 0.321 8.906 0.000" Supported 
H3: WE — OC 0.143 4.362 0.000¢ Supported 
H4: WE — EP 0.174 5.387 0.000¢ Supported 
H5: OC —> EP 0.211 4.454 0.000¢ Supported 
H6: JS — EP 0.338 10.134 0.000° Supported 
WPLS-SEM H1: EE —> OC 0.214 4.285 0.000° Supported 
H2: EE —> EP 0.298 5.406 0.000° Supported 
H3: WE => OC 0.243 3.951 0.000¢ Supported 
H4: WE — EP 0.131 1.538 0.124? Unsupported 
H5: OC —> EP 0.289 4.353 0.000¢ Supported 
H6: JS — EP 0.316 4.647 0.000¢ Supported 


a, > Indicate significance at the 1% and the 5% levels, respectively; Critical t-value is 1.96 


We assessed the direct relationships in the study’s model. Table 10 reveals, first H1 [EE — OC] in the PLS- 
SEM and WPLS-SEM; is supported (8=0.148; t-value=4.170, p < 0.01) and (8=0.214; t-value=4.285, p < 0.01) 
respectively. This finding indicates that EE positively and significantly influence OC. Second, H2 [EE — EP] 
in the PLS-SEM and WPLS-SEM; is supported (8=0.321; t-value=8.906, p < 0.01) and (8=0.298; t-value=5.406, 
p < 0.01) respectively. This finding implies that EE positively and significantly influence EP. Third, H3 [WE 
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— OC] in the WPLS-SEM and PLS-SEM; is supported (8=0.243; t-value=3.951, p < 0.01) and (8=0.143; t- 
value=4.362, p < 0.01) respectively. This finding denotes that WE positively and significantly influence OC. 
Fourth, H4 [WE — EP] in the WPLS-SEM is unsupported (8=0.131; t-value=1.538, p < 0.05), however, H4 
[WE — EP] in the PLS-SEM is supported (8=0.174; t-value=5.387, p < 0.01). This finding suggests that WE 
positively and significantly influence EP in the PLS-SEM but does not in WPLS-SEM model. Fifth, H5 [OC 
— EP] in the PLS-SEM and WPLS-SEM; is supported (8=0.211; t-value=4.454, p < 0.01) and (8=0.289; t- 
value=4.353, p < 0.01) respectively. This finding infers that OC positively and significantly influence EP. Last, 
H6 [JS — EP] in the PLS-SEM and WPLS-SEM; is supported (8=0.338; t-value=10.134, p < 0.01) and 
(6=0.3106; t-value=4.647, p < 0.01) respectively. This finding reveals that JS positively and significantly influence 
EP. 


Comparing the two models (WPLS-SEM and PLS-SEM), we discovered three path coefficients varying more 
than 0.05. First, in the WPLS-SEM, the path coefficient for EE —> OC is 0.214, and, in the PLS-SEM, the path 
coefficient is 0.148. The variation is 0.066. Second, the path coefficient for WE — OC varies by 0.100 amid 
the two models, with the WPLS-SEM path equal to 0.243 and that of PLS-SEM is 0.143. Third, the path 
coefficient for OC — EP in the WPLS-SEM is 0.289, and that of the PLS-SEM model is 0.211. The difference 
is 0.078. Finally, these relationships were all significant at 1% level in both the PLS-SEM and WPLS-SEM. The 
WPLS-SEM model has a larger path coefficient (8) values than the PLS-SEM model, making the WPLS-SEM 
more preferred. However, all direct relationship in the PLS-SEM model was supported. 


Table 11: Hypotheses testing (Indirect Relationship) 
a Indicate significance at the 1% level; Critical t-value is 1.96 


Model Hypotheses Path Co-efficient (8) t-value p-value Decision Mediation 

Type 
PLS-SEM H7: EE > OC — EP 0.031 3.219 0.001¢ Supported Complementary 
partial 
mediation) 
H8: WE > OC — EP 0.030 2.815 0.005¢ Supported Complementary 
partial 
mediation) 
WPLS-SEM H7:EE ~OC—EP 0.062 2.945 0.0039 Supported Complementary 
partial 
mediation) 
H8: WE — OC — EP 0.070 2.608 0.009% Supported Indirect only 
full mediation) 
We assessed the indirect effect; thus, mediation analysis. First, table 11 reveals that H7 [EE — OC — EP] in 
the PLS-SEM and WPLS-SEM; is supported (8=0.031; t-value=3.219, p < 0.01) and (8=0.062; t-value=2.945, 
p < 0.01) respectively. This finding indicates that OC positively and significantly mediates the association 
between EE and EP. Second, H8 [WE — OC — EP] in the PLS-SEM and WPLS-SEM; is supported (8=0.030; 
t-value=2.815, p < 0.01) and (8=0.070; t-value=2.608, p < 0.01) respectively. This finding implies that OC 
positively and significantly mediates the link between WE and EP. 


Comparing the two models (WPLS-SEM and PLS-SEM). First, in the WPLS-SEM, the path coefficient for EE 
— OC — EP is 0.062 and, in the PLS-SEM, the path coefficient is 0.031. The variation is 0.031. Second, the 
path coefficient for WE — OC — EP varies by 0.040 amid the two models, with the WPLS-SEM path equal 
to 0.070 and that of PLS-SEM is 0.030. Also, OC fully mediates WE — EP in the WPLS-SEM model as 
compared to PLS-SEM with partial mediation. Finally, these relationships were all significant at 1% level in 
both the PLS-SEM and WPLS-SEM. The WPLS-SEM model has larger path coefficient (8) values and better 
mediates relationships than the PLS-SEM model, making the WPLS-SEM mote preferred. 
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Table 12: Hypotheses testing (moderating relationship) 


Model Hypotheses Path Co-efficient (B) t-value p-value Decision 

PLS-SEM H9: JS*EE — OC 0.072 2.977 0.003¢ Supported 
H10: JS*WE — OC -0.059 1.881 0.060? Unsupported 
H11: JS*EE => OC > EP 0.015 2.396 0.017? Supported 
H12: JS*WE — OC — EP -0.012 1.745 0.081? Unsupported 

WPLS-SEM H9:JS*EE > OC 0.096 3.190 0.0012 Supported 
H10: JS*WE — OC 0.002 0.055 0.956? Unsupported 
H11: JS*EE — OC — EP 0.028 2.524 0.012° Supported 
H12: JS*WE — OC — EP 0.001 0.055 0.957 Unsupported 


«> Indicate significance at the 1% and the 5% levels, respectively; Critical t-value is 1.96 


We assessed the indirect effect; thus moderation analysis. First, table 12 reveals that H9 [JS*EE — OC] in the 
PLS-SEM and WPLS-SEM; is supported (8=0.072; t-value=2.977, p < 0.01) and (8=0.096; t-value=3.190, p < 
0.01) respectively. This finding indicates that JS positively and significantly moderates the connection between 
EE and OC. Second, H10 [JS*WE — OC] in the PLS-SEM and WPLS-SEM; is unsupported (8= -0.059; t- 
value= 1.881, p < 0.05) and (8=0.002; t-value=0.055, p < 0.05) respectively. This finding implies that JS does 
not significantly moderates the link between WE and EP. Third, H11 [JS*EE — OC — EP] in PLS-SEM and 
WPLS-SEM; is supported (§=0.015; t-value=2.396, p < 0.05) and (8=0.028; t-value=2.524, p < 0.05) 
respectively. This finding indicates that JS positively and significantly moderates the connection between EE 
and OC resulting in high level of EP. Last, H12 [JS*WE — OC — EP] in the PLS-SEM and WPLS-SEM; is 
unsupported (= -0.012; t-value= 1.745, p < 0.05) and (8=0.001; t-value=0.055, p < 0.05) respectively. This 
finding infers that JS does not significantly moderates the link between WE and OC leading to low level of EP. 
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Figure 3: Interaction effect of JS on EE and OC 


Figures 3 and 4 reveal the interaction effect of JS on EE and OC in PLS-SEM and WPLS-SEM. The interaction 
reveals the significant effect of the moderating variable (JS) on EE and OC in both the PLS-SEM and WPLS- 
SEM models. 
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Figure 4: Interaction effect of JS on EE and OC 


Table 13: Effect Size 


Relationships PLS-SEM WPLS-SEM 
f square (f?) Effect Size f square (f°) Effect Size 

EE — OC 0.031 Medium 0.062 Medium 
EE — EP 0.106 Medium 0.064 Medium 
WE — OC 0.035 Medium 0.096 Medium 
WE — EP 0.031 Medium 0.016 Medium 
OC—EP 0.041 Medium 0.073 Medium 
JS—EP 0.045 Medium 0.029 Medium 
JS*EE—OC 0.009 Small 0.025 Medium 
JS*WE—OC 0.004 Small 0.052 Medium 


Effect size measures the exogenous latent construct on the endogenous construct using the f’. Cohen (1988) 
guidelines were used to measure the effect size, which are 0.02 for small effects, 0.15 for medium effects, and 
0.35 for large effects. Table 13 revealed that all relationships had a medium effect in the WPLS-SEM. All 
relationships had a medium effect in the PLS-SEM except [JS*EE—OC] and [JS*WE—OC] with small effects. 
The exogenous latent construct in the WPLS-SEM better influences the endogenous construct than that of the 
PLS-SEM. 


Table 14: Predictive Relevance 


Constructs PLS-SEM WPLS-SEM 
R Square (R?) Adjusted R? Q square (Q?) R Square (R?) Adjusted R? Q square (Q?) 
EP 0.451 0.448 0.261 0.423 0.420 0.193 
OC 0.501 0.494 0.377 0.506 0.502 0.304 


Table 14 discloses the R?, which is the total amount of explained variance in the endogenous constructs’. With 
the WPLS-SEM, the R? figure of EP is 0.423, whereas the R? figure of OC is 0.506. In the PLS-SEM, the R? of 
EP and OC are 0.451 and 0.501, respectively. These outcomes signpost that when relating the two models 
(PLS-SEM and WPLS-SEM), the R? of both endogenous constructs does not vary much in size. 


Table 14 reveals the blindfolding procedure, which determines the predictive significance Q* of PLS path 
models (Hair Jr et al., 2016). We acquired our Q? figure through cross-validated redundancy procedures. A Q? 
figure bigger than zero means that the model has predictive relevance; however, a Q? figure beneath zero 
indicates the model’s predictive significance lacks. For this assessment criterion, we also discovered a variation 
of more than 0.05 in the two models. In the PLS-SEM and WPLS-SEM, the Q? figure of EP is 0.261 and 0.193, 
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respectively, leading to a variation of 0.068. The variation amid the two model's Q? figures of OC is 0.073. With 
the WPLS-SEM, the Q? figure of OC is 0.304, while with PLS-SEM, the Q? figure of OC is 0.377. Both PLS- 
SEM and WPLS-SEM model has predictive relevance; however, PLS-SEM better predicts the model's 


relevance. 


Table 15: PLSpredict 


PLSpredict Organizational Commitment Employee Performance 
WPLS-SEM PLS-SEM WPLS-SEM PLS-SEM 
RMSE 0.547 0.546 0.548 0.492 
MAE 0.414 0.406 0.430 0.386 
Q? predict 0.378 0.416 0.304 0.324 


Note: Bold means represents better result on its criterion; mean absolute error (MAE); root mean square error (RMSE) 


We performed “PLSpredict” on the two models (Shmueli et al., 2019). Table 15 revealed that for both OC and 
EP constructs, the PLS-SEM study resulted in marginally lower prediction errors for both targets constructs 
given MAE and RMSE and high Q? predict figure. Generally, our PLSpredict test showed that the model 
calculated using PLS-SEM matched the data better and realized a higher predictive power. 


Discussion 


Our study support and advance previous studies wherein EE significantly impact OC (Hanaysha, 2016a; Imam 
& Shafique, 2014; Nazir & Islam, 2017) and EP (Anitha, 2014; Ayub & Islam, 2018; Sendawula et al., 2018). 
This outcome proposes that the more workers are engaged in the workplace, their commitment and 
performance to the establishment will be high. An employee who displays good working behavior by 
engagement is likely to express greater commitment and success to the company due to the great zeal and 
bravery for accomplishment, which justifies this study’s finding (Schaufeli & Bakker, 2004). The author further 
indicated that engaged workers appear to encourage meaningful interactions and efficiency in their 
organizations. Also, WE positively influence OC (Ahakwa, Yang, Tackie, Odai, et al., 2021; Hanaysha, 2016a; 
Khuong & Le Vu, 2014) and EP (Badrianto & Ekhsan, 2020; Imran et al., 2012; Nguyen et al., 2015; Rorong, 
2016). This finding discloses that WE are a critical element that can impact employees' commitment and 
performance in an organization. Therefore, this result's practical implication suggests that authorities in charge 
of organizations have to be mindful of the value of creating a conducive environment by enhancing OC among 
their workforces, therefore leading to increased performance. For example, the provision of leisure facilities 
and preserving a green and sanitary environment can play a central role in coaxing employees' actions. 
Moreover, the outline of the workplace and organizational philosophy is also fundamental to enhance OC and 
performance. 


Furthermore, JS positively contributes to previous studies by impacting EP (Chaudhry et al., 2017; Platis et al., 
2015), and OC also positively influence EP (Hidayah & Tobing, 2018; Susanty & Miradipta, 2013). This result 
means that the presence of JS and OC in an establishment leads to improved EP. Individuals with a high degree 
of company loyalty and happiness can reflect the organization's good behavior, offer the best of their abilities, 
sacrifice, be faithful to the organization and still have a desire to stick with it. This implies that an individual 
with a high degree of OC and satisfaction aims to demonstrate high level of work performance. On the other 
hand, an individual with low level of organizational commitment and satisfaction tend to show no care and 
irresponsibility to the accomplishment of the work (low level of work performance). It is therefore crucial to 
regularly review employees’ commitment and satisfaction to resolving any problems that may occur make sure 
that workers maintain a favorable attitude to work which is crucial for total organizational success. 


Also, the finding supports our overarching proposition that OC will mediate the link between EE and EP. This 
is in line with the study conducted by Yuniarti and Prasetyaningtyas (2020), who indicated that through OC, 
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there is a positive connection between EE and EP, and this is because dedicated workers feel positive feelings 
that extend their thought, allowing them to become mote attentive and immersed in their job. Also, the finding 
supports our overarching proposition that OC will mediate the link between WE and EP. Existing empirical 
evidence show that WE have a positive correlativity with OC (Ahakwa, Yang, Tackie, Odai, et al., 2021; 
Hanaysha, 2016a; Khuong & Le Vu, 2014) and positive correlativity with EP (Badrianto & Ekhsan, 2020; Imran 
et al., 2012; Nguyen et al., 2015; Rorong, 2016). This implies that OC is the mechanism through which EE and 
WE use to increase EP. Implying that lack of EE and poor WE in one’s organization and its presence in another 
organization serves as a push factor towards EP. 


This study revealed that JS positively moderates the association between EE and OC. This is in line with 
previous research that found JS to positively influence EE (Chaudhry et al., 2017; Platis et al., 2015) and OC 
(Eslami & Gharakhani, 2012; Kirk-Brown & Van Dijk, 2016; Rusu, 2013). However, JS failed to moderate the 
connection between WE and OC. This study contradicts existing studies that found that JS positively affects 
WE (Agbozo et al., 2017; Raziq & Maulabakhsh, 2015) and OC (Eslami & Gharakhani, 2012; Kirk-Brown & 
Van Dijk, 2016; Rusu, 2013). The study results indicate that OC is a mediator between EE and EP and that the 
relationship is stronger when employee job satisfaction is high. The present finding supports what scholars 
highlighted, that EE and JS have positive impacts on EP (Anitha, 2014; Ayub & Islam, 2018; Chaudhry et al., 
2017; Platis et al., 2015; Sendawula et al., 2018) and positive impact on OC (Eslami & Gharakhani, 2012; 
Hanaysha, 2016a; Imam & Shafique, 2014; Kirk-Brown & Van Dijk, 2016; Nazir & Islam, 2017; Rusu, 2013). 
The study results indicate that OC is a mediator between WE and EP and that the connection is stronger when 
employee job satisfaction is high. The present finding contradicts what scholars highlighted, that WE and JS 
have positive impacts on EP (Badrianto & Ekhsan, 2020; Imran et al., 2012; Neuyen et al., 2015; Rorong, 2016) 
and positive impact on OC (Ahakwa, Yang, Tackie, Odai, et al., 2021; Eslami & Gharakhani, 2012; Hanaysha, 
2016a; Khuong & Le Vu, 2014; Kirk-Brown & Van Dijk, 2016; Rusu, 2013). The same findings were reported 
by Albalawi et al. (2019), who observed the variables inversely, where JS failed to moderate the link between 
perceived organizational support and OC. Our outcome adds to the literature's inconsistent findings; we 
attributed this to our approach and context; more research is needed to uncover why such association exists. 


Theoretical Implications 

In line with our expectations, we found that both EE and WE have a significant relationship with organizational 
commitment, which positively influences the performance of employees in every organization. Also, JS has a 
significant relationship with the performance of employees. This study will significantly contribute to the extant 
literature on the influence of EE, WE, and JS on OC and EP. Previous studies have equally researched into 
factors influencing OC and EP in different countries and firms and have recorded varying conclusions, for 
mote reviews, see (Abdirahman, 2018; Cesário & Chambel, 2017; Eliyana & Ma’arif, 2019). However, this study 
will add to the literature on determinants of EP and OC in the banking sector of Ghana and other developing 
countries. Again, the result will add the scanty literature available and serve as a guide to other researchers 
about the use of sampling weights in PLS-SEM path modeling analysis. 


Managerial Implications 

There are several managerial implications of this study. First, our research findings advocate that managers 
should be familiar with the factors that influence EE and OC. This is mostly applicable in many sectors, 
including the service providers companies (e.g., banking) where employees are constantly facing job fatigue, 
which is likely to increases employee’s decision to turnover. Importantly, it is prudent for managers to 
implement policies that will enhance OC and thus lead to EP. These policies should consider congruency 
between employee’s JS, performance, WE, and organizational goals and aspirations. Moreover, managers 
should involve employees in decision-making processes to establish the factors that will increase EP and OC 
in their respective organizations. 
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One significant managerial implication is seen in the finding that JS positively contributes to previous studies 
by impacting EP (Chaudhry, Jariko, Mushtaque, Mahesar, & Ghani, 2017; Platis, Reklitis, & Zimeras, 2015). 
This finding suggests that managers must consider the most effective factors that bring employees JS, which 
has a positive impact on the EP in an organization. Also, the study found that OC positively influences EP. 
Our result proposes that organizations may benefit more by promoting EP among workers dedicated to their 
organization. 


In general terms, employees with higher levels of loyalty and fullness in an organization can mirror the positive 
behavior of their organizations and develop strong interests to continually work for their organizations. We 
suggest managers must promote employee satisfaction to win their loyalty and bring about organizational 
growth and development. However, employees who have less desire to be loyal to their organization may come 
as a result of managements’ inability to provide good working conditions for employees and thus leads to poor 
organizational performance. It is therefore crucial for managers to maintain a good work atmosphere to 
encourage employees. Organizations and managers should then focus on developing the workers' workplace 
environment in numerous ways. This should entail valuing workers’ contributions, communicating the 
company's progress and achievement to workers, thus instilling ownership in workers, providing them with a 
work-life balance, providing the requisite knowledge and tools for successful production, and providing a stable 
atmosphere. Management must have a place of work that guarantees the above. This will enable employees to 
give in their all and be committed to their organizations which serves as a driving force for organizational 
success and growth. 


Conclusion 


To a great extent, the exact estimation of people's beliefs, expectations, and values relies on how investigators 
choose respondents from a given population (J.-H. Cheah, Roldan, Ciavolino, Ting, & Ramayah, 2020). PLS- 
SEM users should be sufficiently conscious of sample collection factors, specifically when they intend their 
results to be relevant to the real world. Nevertheless, it is always unrealistic to obtain a sample that is reflective 
of a group of people. Also, the attainment of representativeness in sampling complicates problems, for instance, 
uneven selection probabilities, non-response, and non-coverage (Kalton & Flores-Cervantes, 2003). 
Investigators using PLS-SEM should participate in an ex-post modification of the sampling weights to resolve 
this problem and implement the WPLS-SEM algorithm of Becker and Ismail (2016), which applies the sampling 
weights throughout the model estimation. Our analysis of the WPLS-SEM calculations and the normal PLS- 
SEM evaluations makes little discrepancy in the assessment model outcomes compatible with Becker and 
Ismail's. However, our analysis indicates that major variations will exist if WPLS-SEM in the structural model 
assessment is not considered. The importance of the outcomes and the severity of the path coefficient, and the 
mediation effect assessment could be biased. Therefore, we propose that if investigators are interested in 
drawing population inferences, using the WPLS algorithm to build on less biased findings or assumptions, they 
should address the sampling discrepancies of their data collection. However, PLS-SEM better predicts the 
model in terms of Q? and the PLSpredict (RMSE, MAE, Q? predict), irrespective of both models (WPLS-SEM 
and PLS-SEM) having predictive relevance. All in all, our comparison reveals the weighting of the WPLS-SEM 
analysis of the sampling units and how they could achieve results that vary from a normal PLS-SEM analysis. 
This variability may have a significant effect on the empirical and managerial implications of the research and 
outcomes. 


Limitations and Recommendations 


The research did not involve people outside of Ghana. Future research may also be performed to address the 
limitations described by expanding the research to other settings and countries to achieve an extensive 
generalization of the analysis using WPLS-SEM and PLS-SEM. Future studies should also utilize the WPLS- 
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SEM technique's effectiveness in accessing importance-performance map analysis (IPMA), multi-group analysis 
(MGA), and permutation analysis. 


Abbreviations: EP (Employee Performance); OC (Organizational Commitment); JS (Job Satisfaction); WE 
(Work Environment); EE (Employee Engagement); PLS (Partial Least Squares); WPLS (Weighted Partial Least 
Squares); SEM (Structural Equation Modelling) 
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Employee performance has been at the helm of academic research 
over the years. The changing nature of work has unearthed several 
antecedents of job performance. The purpose of this study was to 
examine employee performance through the development of 
Idiosyncratic deals and Leader-Member-Exchange-quality lens of 
antecedents. The study is anchored on the social exchange theory. 
The hypotheses were tested on a sample of 325 employees of ICT 
firms in Uganda, using a cross-sectional survey. Three hundred two 
responses were used for analysis after cleaning of data. The direct 
hypotheses were tested using correlation analysis, while the 
mediation was tested using the Hayes Process macro model 4. The 
results supported the relationship between development 
idiosyncratic deals and employee performance and LMX quality 
and employee performance. This study found a significant 
mediating role of LMX-quality on the relationship between 
development idiosyncratic deals and employee performance. The 
study made contributions to the literature on idiosyncratic deals, 
employee performance, leader-member exchange quality as well, as 
the Social exchange theory. The study recommends adopting good 
quality LMX relationships to enhance the role of development 
idiosyncratic deals on employee performance among ICT firms. 
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Introduction 


Managing employees in recent times has come with increased pressure to perform from the employer. Many 
organizations continue to struggle to have and maintain a desirable level of employee performance, which 
remains a challenge. Statistics show that between 2006 and 2018, 67% of organizations with more than 250 
employees did not perform to set job standards (Volini et al., 2019). Organizations are thus left with few 
options to motivate employees to achieve a desirable level of performance (Leroy, Segers, Van Dierendonck, 
& Den Hartog, 2018), for example, through negotiating employment terms. Attia, Duquenne, and Le-Lann 
(2014) advocate for increased flexibility in an organization by customizing workplaces. This has led to the 
popularity of idiosyncratic deals that provide the basis for negotiating work practices and customizing them to 
specific occupants of particular positions (Rousseau, 2015). 


Idiosyncratic deals: These refer to voluntary and personalized agreements of a non-standard nature that 
individuals negotiate with their employers to benefit both parties (Rousseau, Tomprou, & Simosi, 2016). While 
traditional models of employment terms, policies, and practices assume homogeneity in employment contracts 
among workers (Muchinsky, 2006), this is not how many contemporary organizations operate (Hornung, 
Rousseau, & Glaser, 2008; Rousseau & Kim, 2004). The negotiation of idiosyncratic deals has recently provided 
a new approach to managing human capital (Sun, Song, Kong, & Bu, 2020). Idiosyncratic deals are negotiated 
on flexible work arrangements, the composition of tasks and responsibilities, workload reduction, and skills 
development (Rosen, Slater, Chang, & Johnson, 2013). This study focuses on development idiosyncratic deals, 
which have been proven to promote skill development in a highly technical environment like the ICT sector. 


These negotiations for Idiosyncratic deals usually happen between the employee and the employer or his agents, 
usually supervisors or leaders (Liao, Wayne, Liden, & Meuser, 2017). A supervisor's value on their relationship 
with a particular employee positions them to demand privileges significantly greater than their less preferred 
coworkers. According to Hornung, Rousseau, Weigl, Mueller, and Glaser (2014), the quality of exchange 
relationships between leader and member (leader-member exchange) is positively related to the successful 
negotiation of various idiosyncratic deals. This study tests the mediating effect of leader-member exchange on 
the relationship between development idiosyncratic deals and employee performance. 


Literature Review 


Theoretical Underpinning 

The study is premised on social exchange (Blau, 1964). The theory supports the numerous underlying 
approaches to studying relationships in organizations, especially employee-employer relationships (Shore, 
Coyle-Shapiro, Chen, & Tetrick, 2009). The central principle of social exchange theory is that individuals tend 
to reciprocate contributions and favors with partners in a relationship, even when not otherwise required to do 
so (Blau, 1968). Applying social exchange theory in the context of development idiosyncratic deals would imply 
that employees with specialized career development opportunities feel obligated to reciprocate through positive 
work attitudes and behaviors that ultimately benefit the employer(Bos-Nehles & Meijerink, 2018). Idiosyncratic 
deal recipients may reciprocate their favorable treatment by contributing in ways that benefit the employer who 
granted the deal. The reciprocity on the part of the employee as the I-deals recipient is evident in the I-deals 
theory (Anand, Hu, Vidyarthi, & Liden, 2018), taking the form of discretionary contributions beneficial to the 
employer, such as organizational citizenship behavior (OCB). From the employer’s perspective, Idiosyncratic 
deals may be a way to respond to an employee’s contributions. 


In this study, Social exchange theory provides a broad framework for explaining the relationship between 
development I-deals, LMX quality, and employee performance, building employee motivations who receive 
special treats from the employers at the workplace. 
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Hypothesis Development 

Development Idiosyncratic deals are characterized by customized negotiated arrangements that provide 
employees with career support and enriched skills (Hornung et al., 2014) opportunities to expand individual 
competencies and pursue career growth (Liao, Wayne, & Rousseau, 2016). Developmental idiosyncratic deals 
represent unique resources to an employee that entails the physical, psychological, social, or organizational 
aspects (Bal & Boehm, 2019). These include both on-the-job and off-the-job training opportunities. Career 
development opportunities to be negotiated include; customized coaching, mentoring, or study prospects 
granted to one employee but not the others. According to Srikanth, Jomon, and Thakur (2020), development 
idiosyncratic deals are the contemporary solution to provide employees with customized development 
resources, while benefiting the employer through better job outcomes. 


Employee performance refers to the outcomes achieved and accomplishments achieved at work, including the 
efforts for keeping up plans while aiming for the results and comparing the targets and goals determined in 
advance (Sihombing, Astuti, Al Musadieq, Hamied, & Rahardjo, 2018). 


Leader-member exchange describes the variations of the relationships among the different employees and varies 
along a continuum from low to high quality (Graen & Uhl-Bien, 1995). Leader-member exchange literature 
suggests that the relationships between managers and each of their employees are not equal. As a result, the 
support and resources available to the different differ, depending on the quality of the relationship (Martin, 
Guillaume, Thomas, Lee, & Epitropaki, 2016). 


Development Idiosyncratic Deals and Employee Performance 

Through these I-deals, the employee and employer articulate and customize the employee’s work activities, 
offering employees special opportunities to advance their knowledge and skills, consistent with increasing 
employee performance (Hornung, Rousseau, & Glaser, 2009; Hornung et al., 2014). Accepting and granting 
employees unique career opportunities at their request will improve their motivation and zeal on the job. This 
stream of evidence suggests that both employees and managers view the granting of developmental 
opportunities as special and valuable, consistent with (Rousseau, Hornung, & Kim, 2009). This is because the 
employees, upon taking on customized career development, offers to grow the skills that they apply directly to 
their jobs. Sun et al. (2020) confirm positive linkages between granting of development idiosyncratic deals and 
job outcomes. However, additional research has identified mixed results between idiosyncratic deals and varied 
job outcomes such as job satisfaction, innovative work behaviors, and OCB. Findings of the effect of 
customized development opportunities on employee performance remain scarce, yet it is the desirable direct 
output of a social exchange partnership. This study seeks to address that gap. We thus hypothesize that; 


H1: Development idiosyncratic deals are related to employee performance 
Leader-Member Exchange and Employee Performance 


Leader-member exchange has steadily been linked to posittve outcomes for employees, such as higher levels of 
job satisfaction, organizational commitment, innovative work behaviors, and citizenship behaviors (Epitropaki 
& Martin, 2005; Martin, Thomas, Charles, Epitropaki, & McNamara, 2005; Townsend, Phillips, & Elkins, 2000). 
The social exchange theory propagates the case for negotiated exchanges between parties. It advances a 
leadership behavior that enhances a positive work climate for employees to execute their tasks and 
responsibilities. Carter, Armenakis, Feild, and Mossholder (2013) confirm that leadership behavior enhances 
the quality of relationships between employers and employees, which is necessary to improve employment 
output. This means that good quality exchange relationships between the leader and the subordinate are likely 
to yield positive job outcomes that stem from the loyalty and professional respect that constitute these kinds of 
relations instead of where the exchange relationships are of low quality. This study contributes a unique context 
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of the ICT sector where advancements in technology warrant quality relationships for leaders to guide 
subordinates as they deal with unique challenges on the job. This study, therefore, hypothesizes that; 


H2: Leader-Member exchange is positively related to employee performance 
The Mediating Role of Leader-Member Exchange Quality 


According to the LMX theory, leaders’ positive behaviors can build an obligation for employees through 
forming a favor exchange(Li, Sanders, & Frenkel, 2012). This favor exchange leads employees to be more 
trusting, competent on the job, and considerate. LMX and I-deals have been proven to be related, given that 
the negotiations usually happen with the employee's immediate manager or leader (Rosen et al., 2013). Even 
when the deal has been negotiated with another agent of the organization, such as a previous boss or an HR 
representative, immediate leaders are primarily responsible for ensuring smooth implementation of any 
subordinates’ I-deals(Anand et al., 2018) by creating the environment in which it thrives and many times 
overseeing them. 


Prior studies also explore the many potential positive outcomes of high-quality relationships between employees 
and leaders, including organizational commitment, satisfaction with the supervisor, job satisfaction, and 
promotion frequency. The quality of exchanges between a leader and their followers have an indirect effect on 
the customized negotiations and subsequent employee outcomes (Anand et al., 2018; Liao et al., 2017). Drawing 
from the social exchange theory, research has generally shown that employees perceiving a high level of 
exchange relationship with their leader may feel an obligation to work harder, resulting in favorable 
organizational consequences(Kim & Koo, 2017). The research gap that remains unanswered is the influence of 
the exchange relationship between leader and subordinate on the granted idiosyncratic deals and employee 
outcomes. Srikanth et al. (2020) recommend testing organizational factors that can influence the impact of 
development idiosyncratic deals on employee job outcomes. This study responds to that call by testing the 
mediating effect of LMX quality on the relationship between development idiosyncratic deals and employee 
performance. It further adds a contextual contribution of the study on idiosyncratic deals on employee 
performance in the ICT sector in Uganda. This country faces high levels of unemployment and 
underemployment compared to the developed countries where most similar studies have been done before. 
The subsequent hypotheses, therefore; 


H3: Idiosyncratic deals are related to Leader-Member exchange quality 


H4: Leader-Member exchange quality mediates the relationship between development idiosyncratic deals and 
employee performance. 


$ 


LMX Quality 


[X] [Y] 
Development l-deals Employee performance 


Figure 1 - Statistical diagram for the mediation analysis 


Methodology 


The study employed a cross-sectional survey design with 680 employees from six ICT institutions in Kampala. 
A sample of 325 employees was chosen using a simple random sampling technique. The sample comprised 
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employees from middle and operational levels; these answered questions on development idiosyncratic deals 
and LMX quality while their immediate supervisors rated the questions on employee performance. This was 
done to prevent common source bias of employees providing self-rating on their performance. We used a close- 
ended questionnaire to collect quantitative data on a drop-and-pick basis. The items were anchored on a five- 
point Likert-type scale. Three hundred two usable questionnaires were returned. The instrument was tested for 
validity using content validity where CVI of 0.8 and above for items were retained. We used the Chronbach 
alpha coefficients and only items with scores above the cutoff point of .70 were retained for reliability. The data 
were collected with the approval and consent of the individual institutions and respondents. The respondents 
were guaranteed confidentiality and anonymity. 


The measurement of variables was based on literature. Development Idiosyncratic deals were measured using 
four items adapted from the scale by (Rosen et al., 2013) with sample items that include; “I have negotiated for 
an individual arrangement that allows me training opportunities,” “I have negotiated a unique plan that allows 
me on-the-job training activities,’ “I can negotiate for arrangements that allow me special opportunities for 
career development,” “My supervisor creates for me career development opportunities.” Leader-Member- 
Exchange Quality was measured using twelve items adopted from LMX Multidimensional scale by (Liden & 
Maslyn, 1998); sample items include; “I am willing to apply extra efforts, beyond those normally required, to 
further the interests of my supervisor,” “I admire my supervisor’s professional skills.” Employee performance 
was measured using sixteen items adopted from a scale by (Williams & Anderson, 1991); sample items included; 
“This staff adequately completes assigned duties,” “This staff fulfills responsibilities specified in his/her job 
description.” 


Results 


The demographic characteristics results showed that most of the respondents were aged between 25-35years 
and these comprised 55.5% of the sample. The results from the age demographics reflect the composition of 
the workforce in the ICT sector to be of mid-age, consistent with the structure of the country's population. 
The results further indicated that the respondents in the age bracket 57—67 and those 68 comprised 10% and 
0.3% of the sample. This suggests that fewer employees in this age range could be due to the nature of jobs in 
the ICT sector that require versatility and pro-technology skills that most of these may not be as efficient in. 


Additionally, 60.2% of the respondents were male, indicating the nature of the ICT to be perceived to be more 
masculine given the nature of technical activities involved. Also, 60% of respondents had spent 1-5 years, and 
only 6% had spent more than 10years with their current employer. 


Correlation analysis 
Table 1: Pearson’s correlations results 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Gender (1) 1.000 
Education Level (2) 0.068 1.000 
Age group (3) 0.032 0.254** 1.000 
Length of service (4) -0.058 = 0.278**  0.553** 1.000 
Employee Performance (5) -0.011 -0.067 0.163** - 0.1277% 1.000 
Development I-deals (6) -0.007  0.156** -0.144 0.093 0.746** 1.000 
LMX quality (7) 0.093 -0.105 -0.060 0.067 0.734**  0.475** 1.000 


**, Correlation is significant at the 0.01 level (2-tailed). N=302 


Correlation analysis was conducted to test hypotheses 1, 2, and 3. Results revealed that development 
idiosyncratic deals and employee performance were positively and significantly related (r=.746**, sig.<.01), 
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implying that granting employees with customized development opportunities is associated positively with 
Employee performance. This was in support of H1. 


The findings further show a significant positive relationship between LMX quality and employee performance 
(r = .734**, sig. <.01), meaning that high levels of affect, contribution, professional respect, and loyalty between 
the supervisor and employee associated with a positive task and contextual performance levels. This finding 
supported H2. 


The relationship between development idiosyncratic deals and LMX quality was found to be positive and 
significant (rt = .475**, sig. <.01). Receiving of career development opportunities by employees is related to the 
nature of exchange relations that exist between employees and their leaders. This finding supported H3. 


Table 2: Regression model results (Total effect) 


Unstandardized Coefficients Standardized Coefficients t Sig. 
B Std. Error Beta 
(Constant) 2.1287 .0833 25.5583 — .000 
Development I-deals 4448 . .0229 .7462 19.4164 000 


Dependent Variable: Employee Performance 


R .7462 

R Square .5569 
Std. Error of the Estimate .1028 

F Statistic 376.9984 
Sig. .000 


The regression results from the Hayes model in testing for mediation revealed a significant effect of 
development idiosyncratic deals on employee performance, with an R °^=.5569. This created the ground for 
analysis of the mediation results. 


Table 3: Mediation Analysis results 
Total effect of X on Y 


Effect SE t p LLCI ULCI c_ps c_cs 
4448 0229 19.4164 000 3997 A899 .9252 ~—-.7462 
Direct effect of X on Y 

Effect SE t p LLCI ULCI C'_ps C'_cs 
.3059 .00198 15.42228 .000 .2669 .3450  .6364 .5133 
Indirect effect of X on Y 

Effect BootSE  BootLLCI BootULCI 

LMX 1.389 0.157 .1090 .1708 


Level of confidence for all confidence intervals in the output: 95.0 
Number of bootstrap samples for percentile bootstrap confidence intervals: 5000 
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Mediation analysis was carried out using the Hayes Process macro model 4 to examine the mediating effect of 
Leader-Member-Exchange on the relationship between development idiosyncratic deals and employee 
performance. The result revealed a total effect of B =.4448, p<.000. The direct effect was B=.3059, p<.000, 
and the indirect effect were 8 =.1389, p<.000. The reduction in the effect size from the total effect to the direct 
effect and the indirect effect confirms the partial mediation effect. It reveals that LMX mediates the relationship 
between development idiosyncratic deals and employee performance among ICT staff. 


Furthermore, to confirm the significant mediation is the Lower Limit and Upper Limits confidence intervals 
that do not comprise a zero. Leader-member exchange quality, therefore, enhances the relationship between 
granted individualized career development opportunities and the performance of the receivers of these 
opportunities. These results accept hypothesis H4; Leader-member exchange has a mediating effect on the 
relationship between idiosyncratic deals and employee performance. 


Discussion 


From the results, we note that customized career development opportunities granted to employees in ICT firms 
are positively and significantly related to their performance. This implies that these unique opportunities create 
space for improvement in skills and competencies on the job, creating masterly for positive employee 
performance (Guerrero, 2016). The ICT sector is highly technical in operations and therefore requires the 
matching level of skills and competencies to perform. This means that career development idiosyncratic deals 
are important in building these skill sets both on-the-job and off-the-job increasing their knowledge of the job 
and their performance. Basing on the social exchange theory, the granting of customized development 
opportunities for employees also creates the will to reciprocate through positive job outcomes. 


Leader-member exchange is significantly and positively related to employee performance. The quality of the 
exchange relationship between leader and subordinate creates the environment and general mood in which 
tasks are performed. The high level of skill requirements for tasks in many ICT roles necessitates sound leader- 
member exchanges to achieve a desirable level of employee performance. Leaders and members’ relationships 
are characterized by high levels of professional respect on the job a blooming workplace environment for 
employees by providing the necessary on-the-job and off-the-job support for the attainment of desirable tasks 
contextual performance. 


Findings further indicated that Leader-member exchange mediates the relationship between development 
idiosyncratic deals and employee performance. Granting employees customized career development 
opportunities in the form of training, mentoring, and other skills enhancement programs will yield positive 
employee performance and be augmented by their ongoing Leader-Member exchanges with their supervisors. 
The requests for these negotiations of specific opportunities that meet individual interests of the employee 
usually are regulated by their supervisors, implying that with high-quality relationships, the effect of 
development idiosyncratic deals on employee performance is likely to be enhanced. Rousseau (2015) explains 
that career development-related idiosyncratic deals created opportunities for skill improvement and career 
progression. In instances especially of on-the-job training opportunities, the roles of the quality of exchanges 
between the employees and leader cannot be ignored, as confirmed in this study. Contextually, this is justified 
by the nature of the work of ICT staff, which is primarily technical, requiring continuous skills enhancement 
warrantying the relevance of the roles of supervisors to guide the performance of employees. 


Conclusion 


Development idiosyncratic deals are relevant in the contemporary world for staff of ICT companies given the 
continuous improvement in technology that requires constant improvement in the employees’ skill sets to 
achieve the desired performance levels. Also, the quality of the Leader-member exchanges is vital for the 
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attainment of positive employee job performance. With the granting of development idiosyncratic deals, leader- 
member exchanges enhance the relationship with employee performance. 


ICT organizations are technology-driven firms which should adopt and incorporate development idiosyncratic 
deals as contemporary workplace practices to drive positive job performance. Given the potential of these 
idiosyncratic deals to improve the employees’ skill set for a particular job, ICT firms should put in place avenues 
to advance their employees’ unique career development needs. Personalized workplace development 
opportunities have proven to create a reciprocity obligation on the employee as supported by the social 
exchange theory. This stance has further been demonstrated as relevant following the outbreak of the Covid- 
19 pandemic that called for practices such as social distancing and advocating for working in varied places other 
than the official designated company premise to reduce the spread of the virus. This situation warrants that 
employees have the necessary expertise and skills to perform remotely, and these can be attained through 
granting these unique development opportunities. Also, given the constant advancement of technology, ICT 
firms being at the forefront of the provision of ICT services ought to be up to date with the latest trend, which 
permits the provision of development idiosyncratic deals to drtve employee performance. 


Implications of the study 

This study has valuable implications for theory and practice. The findings confirm the reciprocal foundation 
upon which the social exchange theory is built. According to the social exchange, theory employees have 
exchange relationships that yield mutual benefits and costs (Cropanzano, Anthony, Daniels, & Hall, 2017). In 
this case, the employee feels obliged to reciprocate a favor granted by the employer regarding an opportunity 
to develop their career by ensuring improved job outcomes, which is in the employer's interest. Therefore, 
consistent with the study findings, the granting of idiosyncratic deals to employees will motivate them to 
respond with improved employee performance. The study basing on the significant relationship between 
development-related idiosyncratic deals and employee performance affirms the nature of the social exchange 
relationship present among employees of ICT companies in Uganda. 


In the ICT context, development idiosyncratic deals have a workable space given that the study has proven that 
they have a positive relationship with employee performance. Therefore, managers and leaders of staff in ICT 
companies ought to encourage employees to seek these customizations of on and off-the-job development 
opportunities that match their interests. These arrangements in the workplace help to build the will of 
reciprocation with improved job outcomes from employees, given that these conditions of employment address 
their unique or unmet individual development needs. Managers and other leaders in different units of the ICT 
organization should ensure that effective negotiations are granted. Emphasis should also be on building the 
quality of exchange relationships between leaders and subordinates to ensure that power distances are shortened 
to improve loyalty, professional respect, and contribution with their subordinates to enhance the performance. 


Limitations and areas of further research 

Even with key contributions to the literature on idiosyncratic deals and employee performance, this study does 
not go without limitations. The study was cross-sectional and this could have affected the nature of responses 
gathered in the survey. Future researchers should compare with longitudinal studies to assess the development 
idiosyncratic deals and employee performance over time. The study was also purely quantitative, which could 
have limited the ability to understand idiosyncratic negotiations in an untapped context like Uganda. We call 
upon researchers to employ qualitative or a mixed-methods approach in similar contexts. 


Also, this study concentrated on the ex-post idiosyncratic deals of employee development, and future studies 
could explore the ex-ante Idiosyncratic deals to assess their influence on future job outcomes. 
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The opportunity for future research is to focus on the customization of workplace practices and systems to 
match the demands of the new era brought about by the Covid-19 Pandemic and its effects on the workplace. 
This can be examined in terms of customized schedules, rewards, and employment as the future of employment 
takes a new dynamic. 
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Purpose — The purpose of this paper is to determine whether the 
association between Entrepreneurial Training and Entrepreneurial 
Intentions is mediated by (1) Entrepreneurial Self-Efficacy, (2) 
Entrepreneurial Attitude, and (3) whether the first mediation is 
further mediated by Entrepreneurial Attitude. 


Design — to attain the study objectives, a cross-sectional and 
explanatory survey approach was employed. Systematic sampling 
technique was utilized to collect data from a sample of 458 final-year 
undergraduate students from two Ugandan public universities. 


Results — a significant partial mediation effect of Entrepreneurial 
Self-Efficacy and Entrepreneurial Attitude between 
Entrepreneurship Training and Entrepreneurial Intentions was 
established and a mediated mediation effect. 


Implications — the study provides maiden evidence that 
Entrepreneurial Training and Entrepreneurial Intentions are 
significantly and serially mediated by Entrepreneurial Self-Efficacy 
and Entrepreneurial Attitude. Managers and policymakers may use 
this study results to further student’s entrepreneurial competencies. 
Society may also use our results to support entrepreneurial ventures 
as a vehicle for creating jobs for graduates 


Originality/value — the novelty of this paper is threefold; it provides 
evidence on the mediating role of; (1) entrepreneurial self-efficacy, 
(2) entrepreneurial attitude, and (3) we provide initial evidence on the 
mediated mediation effect of Entrepreneurial Self-Efficacy and 
Attitude in the relationship between Entrepreneurial Training and 
Entrepreneurial Intentions. 
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Introduction 


Graduate unemployment remains a haunting problem in the developing world, especially in sub-Saharan Africa 
(Gindling & Newhouse, 2012; Ntale et al., 2020). In Uganda, for instance, universities release approximately 
400,000 graduates annually into the job market (NCHE, 2018) as cited by (Kisubi, Korir, & Bonuke, 2021), but 
only 90,000 graduates can find jobs; this leaves 310,000 unemployed (UBOS Statistical Abstract, 2017) cited by 
(Ntale et al., 2020). According to a study conducted by Uganda Employers Association cited by (Ngoma & 
Dithan Ntale, 2016), 60 percent of the unemployed are fresh graduates who had spent over five years looking 
for employment . 


Researchers, scientists, policymakers, and governments have recommended and adopted Entrepreneurial 
training (ET) to inculcate an entrepreneurial culture among the participants to address this problem. Despite 
the ongoing debate whether entrepreneurship can be taught or not (Matlay, Abaho, Olomi, & Urassa, 2015; 
Solesvik, 2013), many scholars argue that entrepreneurship can be taught and learned like any other discipline 
(Mauer, Neergaard, & Linstad, 2017; Welsh, Tullar, & Nemati, 2016). As such public policies generally advocate 
that ET amplifies entrepreneurship (Gindling & Newhouse, 2012). Although empirical studies concerning 
entrepreneurship education/training/courses (ET) and Entrepreneurial Intentions (EIs) are not conclusive, the 
majority confirm a positive relationship (Gelaidan & Abdullateef, 2017; Liñán & Rodriguez-Cohard, 2015; 
Mahendra, Djatmika, & Hermawan, 2017; Matlay et al., 2015; Nowinski, Haddoud, Lančarič, Egerova, & 
Czeglédi, 2019; Puni, Anlesinya, & Korsorku, 2018; Thu & Le Hieu, 2017). Besides, some researchers have also 
reported negative results (Abdullahi, Zainol, Daud, & Yazid, 2017; Joensuu, Viljamaa, Varamaki, & Tornikoski, 
2013; Nowinski et al., 2019) while others report no relationship (Michelle & Tendai, 2016). 


This dilemma has attracted a lot of research interest using different methodologies. For instance, qualitative 
versus quantitative and cross-sectional versus longitudinal studies have been conducted. All these efforts have 
not solved the debate whether ET positively relates to entrepreneurship. To investigate further this dilemma, 
some scholars have undertaken meta-analytical studies to examine the different research methodologies, 
contexts, cultures, and research proficiency utilized. For example, Bae, Qian, Miao, and Fiet (2014) meta- 
analyzed 73 studies with a sample size of 37,285 participants. After correction for the measurement error, a 
weak association of .143 between ET and Els was reported. But after controlling for pre-education Els, the 
relationship between ET and post-education Els was not significant. Similar to the earlier meta-analytical 
findings of Martin, McNally, and Kay (2013), a small but positive relationship was found between ET and 
entrepreneurship outcomes. Also, Lorz, Müller, and Volery (2011) report that 33 of the studies found a positive 
effect of ET on Els, while six found no effect and two found negative findings. 


Researchers have advanced their investigations on the effect of ET and entrepreneurship from a mere direct 
impact to interactive impacts. As such, Entrepreneurial attitude (EA) and self-efficacy (ESE) has been widely 
studied as mediating variables between ET and Entrepreneurial Intentions (EIs) (Barbosa, Gerhardt, & Kickul, 
2007; Kisubi et al., 2021; Naushad & Malik, 2018; Nowinski et al., 2019; Oyugi, 2015; Rosique-Blasco, Madrid- 
Guijarro, & Garcia-Pérez-de-Lema, 2018; Wu, Wang, Zheng, & Wu, 2019). However, to our knowledge, this 
study appears to be the first to examine a serial mediation effect of ESE and EA in the relationship between 
ET and Els despite recommendations by (Naushad & Malik, 2018; Rosique-Blasco et al., 2018). The study, 
therefore, fills this gap; by examining a mediated mediation effect of ESE and EA in the association between 
ET and Els. 


The study findings present vital suggestions to academia, policymakers, and society. This paper provides maiden 
empirical evidence on how ET influences EIs through ESE and EA. Students who are yet to decide whether 
to opt for formal employment or entrepreneurship or both may use the study findings to make the right 
decision. To be specific, those who wish to choose entrepreneurship may use the study results to identify how 
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ESE and EA matter in their career choices. For policymakers, it would base on the results to develop ways of 
instilling entrepreneurial culture and mindset among learners by focusing on developing student’s ESE and EA. 


The rest of the paper is arranged as follows. Section 2 explains the literature review as well as hypotheses 
development. Section 3 talks about the methodology employed. Results and discussion are provided in Section 
4, followed by a conclusion, implications, and study limitations in Section 5. 


Literature Review 


Social Cognitive Theory (SCT) 

Bandura's SCT started as social learning theory has been widely applied in predicting any behavior, self-efficacy 
(Bandura, 2005; G. Nabi, Linan, Fayolle, Krueger, & Walmsley, 2017), and learning (Harinie, Sudiro, Rahayu, 
& Fatchan, 2017; R. L. Nabi & Prestin, 2017). The theory posits that learning occurs through an interaction 
between the individual behavior (cognitive) and the environment (Bandura, 2001). Therefore, according to the 
theory, learning is through observation (vicarious learning) (Bandura, 1989, 2002, 2009). Students acquire 
knowledge, attitudes, values, emotional inclinations, and skills through a wealth of information transmitted 
through actual and symbolic modeling (Bandura, 2002). Observer attention to relevant environmental events is 
necessary for them to be meaningfully perceived (Harinie et al., 2017). Vicarious Learning processes play an 
essential role in shaping entrepreneurship knowledge, attitude, and skills (Edwards-Schachter, Garcia-Granero, 
Sanchez-Barrioluengo, Quesada-Pineda, & Amara, 2015), which are necessary for entrepreneurial endeavors. 
According to Bandura (2009), through learning, an individual develops self-efficacy, which is a primary 
predictor of any behavior. Self-efficacy is a person's belief in his/her ability to perform a certain task (Bandura, 
1997). Furthermore, the theory posits that high self-efficacy directs behavior, shapes courses of action, and 
increases perseverance in the face of obstacles (Bandura, 2005). The association between self-efficacy and career 
intent has been found to range from 0.3 to 0.6 (Bandura, 1991; Krueger Jr, Reilly, & Carsrud, 2000). 


Scholars have argued that this correlation is better than most predictors used in entrepreneurship research. For 
instance, Krueger Jr et al. (2000) has argued that self-efficacy is a critical antecedent of entrepreneurial intent. 
In the context of entrepreneurship, individuals with high ESE have mote intrinsic interests in entrepreneurial 
activities (Harinie et al., 2017; Liguori, Bendickson, & McDowell, 2018). Therefore, ESE is a robust measure 
for evaluating a person's belief in her/his ability to successfully launch an entrepreneurial venture (Karlsson & 
Moberg, 2013). 


Bandura (1991) state that four principal sources of information exist from which an individual's career intention 
can be developed; (1) enactive mastery, i.e., one's prior performance accomplishments; (2) Vicarious experience, 
i.e., observing how others perform; (3) Verbal persuasion, i.e., feedback from others that one possesses the 
ability to perform well and (4) physiological states/arousal, i.e., information about one's physiological state. 
Scholars like Nowirski et al. (2019) and Watson, Gatewood, Lewis, Dempsey, and Jennings (2014) have shown 
that ET can provide these sources. 


Vicarious learning and enactive mastery can be provided to students through storytelling by successful 
entrepreneurs, observing their role models, self-employed parents/guardians performing and performing on 
practical projects like an internship (Nowinski et al., 2019). Students also can meet entrepreneurs through field 
visits and guest lectures, watch or discuss stories of successful entrepreneurs amongst themselves. Therefore, 
according to the theory, exposure to ET produces increasingly higher levels of EIs (Welsh et al., 2016). 


The theory of Planned Behavior (TPB) 
TPB by Ajzen (1991b) argues that an individual's behavior is determined primarily by the intention of the 
individual to perform certain behaviors—behavioral intent. The intention is understood as the motivational 
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factors that influence behavior, meaning that the stronger the intention to carry out an activity, the greater the 
chance an individual will carry it through (Ajzen, 1991b). 


The intention in the TPB is the readiness to engage in a given behavior (Ajzen, 2011). Entrepreneurial intention 
is a state of mind that directs and guides the actions of individuals towards the development and implementation 
of new business concepts (Hattab, 2014). The best predictor of entrepreneurial activity or start-up is Els 
(Baluku, Leonsio, Bantu, & Otto, 2018). Consequently, entrepreneurship depends on the decision of the person 
to pursue or not to do so (Majogoro & Mgabo, 2012). According to the theory, attitudes, subjective norms, and 
behavioral control determine the preference for entrepreneurship (Ajzen, 1991a), which in turn determines the 
intention of starting a business and the actual involvement in entrepreneurship (Kolvereid, 2016) 


Attitude is the degree to which an individual has a favorable or unfavorable view or analysis of a particular 
behavior or object (Ajzen, 1991b). Attitude towards entrepreneurship is the degree to which the individual has 
a positive or negative personal assessment (Ajzen, 2001). It involves not only affective ("I like it, it's attractive") 
but also evaluative ("it has advantages") (Liñán & Rodriguez-Cohard, 2015). If entrepreneurship is more 
appealing to students, their intention to work for themselves is lower and vice versa (Ismail, Jaffar, & Hooi, 
2013; Majogoro & Mgabo, 2012). 


Subjective Norm tests the perceived social tension to perform business activities or not. In particular, it refers 
to the idea that “reference people” would (or would not) approve a person’s decision to become an entrepreneur 
(Ajzen, 2001). Perceived behavioral control is the understanding of the ease or difficulty of becoming an 
entrepreneur, and this construct reflects Entrepreneurial self-efficacy in this study. Therefore, the three 
antecedents influence the intention to do something (Majogoro & Mgabo, 2012). 


ET and Els: Mediating role of ESE 

Reference is made to SCT and empirical literature from related fields. The theory suggests that self-efficacy 
directs conduct, forms courses of action, and increases perseverance in the face of barriers (Bandura, 2005) 
which are necessary for students to realize their Els. The theory further asserts that the association between 
self-efficacy and career intent has been found to range between 0.3 and 0.6 (Bandura, 1991; Krueger Jr et al., 
2000)). The empirical literature has proven this association (Piperopoulos & Dimov, 2015; Schmutzler, 
Andonova, & Diaz-Serrano, 2018; Wang, Chang, Yao, & Liang, 2016). Also, the theory suggests that from four 
sources, self-efficacy develops: enactive mastery, verbal persuasion, vicarious learning, and physiological 
arousal. Researchers have tested and demonstrated that ET provides these sources (Nowiniski et al., 2019; 
Watson et al., 2014). A positive correlation between ET and ESE has been established (Matlay et al., 2015; 
Welsh et al., 2016). We, therefore, postulated that: 


H1: ESE mediates the relationship between ET and Els 
ET and Els: Mediating role of EA 


Empirical evidence provides that EA mediates the relationship between ET and Els. For instance, Ebewo, 
Shambare, and Rugimbana (2017) assert that participation in Entrepreneurship Education is positively related 
to students’ attitudes towards entrepreneurship as a career option in Botswana. The development of EA and 
behaviors to become an entrepreneur can be facilitated through ET (Alharbi, Almahdi, & Mosbah, 2018). Thus, 
an appropriate ET program changes student’s EA and increases the entrepreneurial rate (Dehghanpour 
Farashah, 2013). Similarly, Gorgievski, Stephan, Laguna, and Moriano (2018) found that attitude mediates 
values on entrepreneurial career intentions among students from Spain, Dutch, German, and Poland. Also, 
Attitude mediates the relationship between self-efficacy and social Entrepreneurial Intentions and emotional 
intelligence and Social Entrepreneurial Intentions (Tiwari, Bhat, & Tikoria, 2017). This mediating effect is 
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further discovered by Mahendra et al. (2017) and argued that EA is a pathway through which ET determines 
Els. Therefore, it was hypnotized that; 


H2: EA mediates the relationship between ET and Els 


ET and Els: mediated by ESE and EA 

A body of literature exists concerning the mediating role of ESE and EA (Barbosa et al., 2007; Gorgievski et 
al., 2018; Puni et al., 2018; Wang et al., 2016; Wardana et al., 2020; Wu et al., 2019; Zhao, Seibert, & Hills, 2005). 
Even studies investigating both EA and ESE as mediators have conducted parallel mediation (Nowiński et al., 
2019; Puni et al., 2018; Rosique-Blasco et al., 2018; Wardana et al., 2020). To our knowledge, this appears to be 
the first study to conduct an indirect serial analysis of ESE and EA. Therefore, the proposition that ET and 
Els are mediated by ESE and EA sequentially is based on studies that have found a positive relationship 
between ESE and EA (Mahendra et al., 2017; Piperopoulos & Dimov, 2015; Wardana et al., 2020; Zhao et al., 
2005). On this basis, we suggest that 


H3: the association between ET and EIs is mediated by ESE and EA 


Figure I: Adapted from Hayes (2018 )template 


Method 


Design, population, sample, and sampling 

A cross-sectional and explanatory research design was utilized to collect and analyze data in this study. Data 
was collected using a self-administered questionnaire in the English language from a sample of 458. However, 
due to missing data and non-response, 388 questionnaires were found helpful. The study sample was drawn 
from a population of 6,408 undergraduate finalists for the academic year 2019/2020 from Makerere and 
Kyambogo Universities. The sample size was determined using Yamane’s formulae (Yamane, 1973) at a 95.5% 
confidence level thus, a 4.5% sampling error. The systematic sampling technique was employed as 
recommended by (Tharenou, Donohue, & Cooper, 2007) for large populations to identify the final participant 
from their respective programs. Data were collected from students in their lecture halls before the start of the 
lecture. Students participated voluntarily as those who declined were replaced. Findings indicate a response rate 
of 89% above the acceptable thresh-hold of 50% as recommended by most researchers. 


Measurement 

Entrepreneurial training (ET) was operationalized using the five items of (Puni et al., 2018), while 
Entrepreneurial self-efficacy (ESE) was measured following the fourteen items of (De Noble, Jung, & Ehrlich, 
1999). On the other hand, Entrepreneurial Intentions (EIs) were measured using the four-item scale (Liñán & 
Chen, 2009). Lastly, EA was measured by adapting semantic differential items that assess attitudes developed 
by (Ajzen 2013; Hennessy, Bleakley, & Fishbein, 2012). All items were anchored on a seven Likert scale starting 
from 1- strongly disagree to 7 strongly agree. 
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Common method bias 

The study controlled for common method bias before and during data collection. Before data collection, the 
study followed the recommendation by Conway and Lance (2010) that researchers can rule out significant 
methodological biases by ensuring that the measures used demonstrate high construct validity. This was 
considered in this study, and it was confirmed through factor analysis (Podsakoff, MacKenzie, Lee, & 
Podsakoff, 2003). During data collection, the independent variables were separated from the dependent variable 
by conducting two surveys; the first survey involved collecting data about the independent variables. After two 
weeks, the second survey was carried out on the dependent variable from the same respondents of the first 
survey. To ensure that the same respondent answers a particular questionnaire in both surveys, respondents 
were given codes informing numbers that they wrote in pencil on the questionnaire. This guided the researchers 
at the stage of data entry to identify the corresponding questionnaires from the surveys. 


Preliminary analysis 

Normality tests were conducted using skewness and kurtosis criteria of absolute values less or greater than 1.96 
or -1.96 (Field, 2009). Normality was not an issue since skewness, and kurtosis values for all variables were close 
to zero and fall in the range of +1.96 to -1.96 (Templeton, 2011). Also, we investigated for Multicollinearity 
problem using tolerance and variance inflation factor (VIF). The rule of thumb holds that VIF should be less 
than ten and above 0.2 for tolerance (Stevens, 2002). A minimum tolerance of .572 and maximum VIF of 1.749 
were registered for the study, implying that Multicollinearity was not an issue. 


Respondent’s demographic characteristics 

Students! profiles in terms of gender, age, and program offered and parent’s career was captured. Results 
demonstrate that most of the respondents were female, 50.8%, while 49.2% were male. A large number of 
female students is attributed to the “educate the girl campaign” in Uganda. For the age of the respondents, the 
majority 88.9% was between the age of 20-25, followed by 26 — 30, who were 9.3%, then above 30 years at 1%, 
and finally, only 0.8% were below 20 years. With the program offered, most students, 72.2%, offered business 
programs while 27.8% offered none business programs. Lastly, most of the students! parents or guardians, 
62.6%, are self-employed, and only 37.4% are employed. 


Table 1: Respondent’s demographic characteristics 


Variable Factor Frequency Valid percent 
Gender Female 197 50.8 
Male 191 49.2 
Total 388 100.0 
Age Below 20 years 3 8 
20 - 25 years 345 88.9 
26 - 30 years 36 9.3 
Above 30 years 4 1.0 
Total 388 100.0 
Program Non business 108 27.8 
Business 280 12.2 
Total 388 100.0 
Parent’s career Employed parents/guardian 145 37.4 
Self-employed parents/guardian 243 62.6 
Total 388 100.0 
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Results 


Descriptive Statistics, Reliability, and Correlation results 

The study variable descriptive statistics are presented in Table 2. Entrepreneurial intentions (EIs) have a 
minimum score of 2.25, maximum of 7.00, mean of 6.001, and standard deviation of 0.983. Entrepreneurial 
training (ET) has a minimum score of 3.2 and a maximum of 7, a mean of 5.936, and an SD of 0.860. 
Entrepreneurial attitude (EA) scored a minimum of 2.00 and a maximum of 7.00, while the mean and SD are 
6.008 and 0.905, respectively. Lastly, Entrepreneurial self-efficacy (ESE) has a minimum of 2.57 and 7.00 
maximum, a mean of 5.844, and an SD of .790. SD measures the level of agreement or disagreement in the 
participant’s responses. If the SD values are small and thus close to the mean, this implies that the statistical 
mean provides a good fit for the observed data. According to Hair, Hollingsworth, Randolph, and Chong 
(2017), for the respondents to be consistent in their opinions, SD should be less than 1. This criterion was 
meant since the study's maximum SD was 0.983, which is below 1. 


Cronbach alpha coefficient test was utilized to test for internal consistency of the instrument. Though there is 
no absolute value, most scholars agree on a minimum internal consistency coefficient of 0.70 (Taherdoost, 
2016). The study research instrument is deemed reliable on this backdrop since Cronbach’s alpha for the study 
variables ranged between 0.771 and 0.918, as shown in table2. 


Pearson Product-Moment Correlation test was employed to establish the relationship between the study 
variables. Results indicate a positive and significant relationship between the variables. ET and EIs (r = 0.484, 
o< 0.01), EA and Els (r = 0.568, e< 0.01), ESE and Els (r = .556, e< 0.01), ET and EA (r = 0.485, e< 0.01), 
ET and ESE (r = 0.599, e< 0.01) and EA and ESE (r = 0.521, e< 0.01). 


Table 2: Descriptive, Reliability and Correlations 


Variable Mini Max Mean SD Alpha 1 2 3 4 
Els (1) 2.25 7.00 6.001 .983 0.771 1 

ET (2) 3.20 7.00 5.936 .860 0.769 484" 1 

EA (3) 2.00 7.00 6.008 905 0.932 568" A485" 1 

ESE (4) 2.57 7.00 5.844 .790 0.918 556 20" i?) 1 


**, Correlation is significant at the 0.01 level (2-tailed). 


Mediation results 

A serial mediation analysis was performed with the help of Hayes (2018) PROCESS macro vs3.2 (Model 6). To 
ensure the stability of the study results, bootstrapping was conducted using 5,000 sub-samples at a 95% 
confidence level (Hair et al., 2017). The output generated three indirect effects, and all were significant (see 
table IIT). The first indirect effect indicates that ESE significantly mediates the relationship between ET and 
Els (8=0.170, SE=0.305, CI=0.05, 0.243). The second mediation shows that ET influences Els through ESE 
and EA ($=0.077, SE=0.020, CI=0.441, 0.123). Finally, EA mediates the relationship between ET and Els 
(6=0.101, SE=0.027, CI=0.056, 0.159). The three indirect effects impose a total mediation effect (8=0.348, 
SE=0.042, CI=0.269, 0.435) on Els. Regarding the nature of the mediation, Hair et al. (2017) assert that when 
the direct effect remains significant upon introducing a mediator in the equation, it is said to be partial 
mediation. When the direct effect becomes insignificant, it is full mediation. Therefore, the current study 
presents a partial mediation since ET's direct effect on Els remains significant after the introduction of the 
mediators (8=0.141, p=0.000). 
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Table 3: Mediation results 


Direct Effects ET ESE EA Els 

ET 0.000 0.564*** 0.230*** 0.1414 
ESE 0.000 O22" 0.302*** 
EA 0.000 0.440*** 
The total effect of ET on Els 0.489*** 
Bootstrapped indirect effects Effect Boot SE Boot LLCI Boot ULCI 
Mediation1 0.170 0.305 0.105 0.243 
Mediation2 0.077 0.020 0.441 0.125 
Mediation3 0.101 0.027 0.056 0.159 

Total mediation 0.348 0.042 0.269 0.435 


Note: ET-Entrepreneurial Training, ESE-Entrepreneurial Self-efficacy, EA- Entrepreneurial attitude, EIs- 
Entrepreneurial Intentions 


Mediation1: ET -> ESE -> Els 
Mediation2: ET -> ESE -> EA -> Els 
Mediation3: ET -> EA -> Els 


**** Significant at 0.001 


Discussion 


The study sought to address three indirect effect hypotheses and are all supported by the results. In the first 
place, we hypothesized that Entrepreneurial Self-Efficacy (ESE) mediates the link between Entrepreneurial 
Training (ET) and Entrepreneurial Intentions (Els), a significant partial mediation was found. Our study 
findings concur with previous research by (Piperopoulos & Dimov, 2015; Puni et al., 2018; Shahab, Chengang, 
Arbizu, & Haider, 2019; Wardana et al., 2020; Wu et al., 2019). Such results are that practical ET enhances 
participant’s entrepreneurial competence-base, which is key in the pursuit of an entrepreneurial career. The 
other is that practical entrepreneurship training provides the four principal sources of self-efficacy postulated 
by the social cognitive theory. Such that attending an ET equips learners with the relevant entrepreneurial 
abilities, thus enhancing their self-efficacy, leading to the development of Els. 


The second hypothesis was supported and stated that EA mediates the association between ET and Els. Such 
results are not surprising because participating in a relevant ET shapes the participant's entrepreneurial mindset 
in favor of entrepreneurship. Therefore, individuals who undergo ET have more chances to pursue 
entrepreneurship. This is because exposure to such training enlightens the participants on the goodness of 
entrepreneurship, thus; develop a positive and favorable attitude. The study results don’t stand alone but 
supported by antecedent studies (Abdullahi et al., 2017; Alharbi et al., 2018; Ebewo et al., 2017; Gorgievski et 
al., 2018; Mahendra et al., 2017) 


Finally, the third hypothesis was also supported since the mediated mediation results are significant. These 
results imply that ET indirectly influences EIs through ESE and EA. A total mediation effect of 0.348 was 
found much higher than the direct impact of 0.141 that ET imposes on Els. These results are more insightful 
and unique in the literature since we didn’t find any study of this nature. However, to support our results, we 
lean on studies that have found a positive relationship between ESE and EA (Mahendra et al., 2017; 
Piperopoulos & Dimov, 2015; Wardana et al., 2020; Zhao et al., 2005). 


Conclusion 


The purpose of this paper was threefold: (1) to determine the mediating effect of ESE in the relationship 
between ET and Els (2) to determine the mediating effect of EA in the relationship between ET and Els, and 
lastly, to determine mediating effect of ESE and EA in the association between ET and Els. Results indicate 
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that ESE and EA partially and significantly mediate the relationship between ET and Els. Besides, a mediated 
mediation effect of ESE and EA was found in this relationship. 


This study presents significant contributions to academicians, policymakers, and society. This study adds to the 
existing literature by documenting the mediating effect of ESE and EA in the relationship between ET and 
Els. Additionally, the study provides maiden evidence that ESE and EA significantly and serially mediate ET 
and EIs. Managers and policymakers may use the study results to enhance students' entrepreneurial 
competencies to fight graduate unemployment. Society may also wish to support entrepreneurial ventures as a 
vehicle for creating jobs for graduates. Therefore, Policies that encourage graduate entrepreneurship need to 
be put in place as guided by the study results. 


Like any other study, this study could not exist without limitations; these provide opportunities for future 
researchers. First, we utilized a cross-sectional survey design. Therefore, a longitudinal design should be 
considered by future researchers. Second, the study was carried out in Uganda, making it difficult for the study 
results to be generalized to other countries with different settings and cultures. Lastly, the study relied on a 
quantitative approach. Thus, a qualitative approach is needed to understand deeply how student’s Els and 
cognitions develop by attending an ET or course. Such findings would help in strengthening the empirical 
results from the quantitative approach. 
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